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Original Correspondence. 
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THE MINES AND WORKS OF GERMANY—No, III, 
SMELTING, 


We visited in detail the following smelting establishments, as 
hing typical of their classes:—The zinc furnaces and refineries at 
Moresnet Neutre; the lead works near Goslar; and the silver smelt- 
ing works, near St. Andreasburg. Besides these we glanced at 
gveral others whose operations were of a similar nature; and one 
at Frederickshutte, where, in addition to the usual works, there 
yas also a special method of desilverising lead, which was intro- 
duced into England some yearsago as Parke’s process. And here let 
yssay aword of the uniform courtesy that was in every place shown 
tous. In Belgium, Saxony, end Prussia, on our presenting a letter 
of introduction from one of he learned societies of England, every 
facility was at once given, and the utmost patience and attention 
were exhibited towards our sometimes tedious and numerous ques- 
tions. Plans of the works were freely shown to us, and in one case 
the books of the firm were placed at our disposal, to show the quan- 
tities of material passed through each furnace, with its percentage 
of fuel consumed and metal produced, the wages paid, the propor- 
tioate expense of each operation, and its percentage result. 

The smelting process is dependant in all cases on the same prin- 
tile—that of the greater liquifaction of the metallic portions of 
tore than of the matrix, especially when in presence of some 
other substance which can chemically combine with the impurities 
of the ore, and form a fusible slag. 

Inthe case of zine the two ores used are the carbonate and the 
sulphide. These after the dressing operations, described in our last 
article, are next calcined in a suitable roasting furnace. This fur- 
nce, or kiln, is provided with three stages, each more removed than 
its lower neighbour from the source of heat. The ore is placed on 
the highest first, and after a sojourn of eight hours is removed to 
the second level, and its place supplied with a new charge. In this 
manner it is gradually heated to a higher degree at each stage, and 
in 24 hours is drawn out from the lowest stage, having lost about 
2% per cent. of its weight; which loss represents water and carbonic 
acidin the one ore, and water and sulphur in the case of blende. This 
apparatus answers thoroughly the purpose of calcination, but it re- 
quires a large expenditure of manual labour; and some time agoan 
ittempt was made to reduce the expense of the operation by the 
invention of an apparatus consisting of a large vessel placed over a 
hearth, and furnished in its interior with shelves at various heights, 
insuch manner that the ore, when charged into the vessel at the 
top, might fall from one shelf to another. The results, however, 
have not, we understand, been satisfactory, and in those places 
where this apparatus is in operation it is still “on trial,” and under- 
going modifications. From the calcining kiln the ore is finely pul- 
verised, under heavy rollers, and carefully sieved; then mixed with 
fine slack, and charged into the retorts. 

Two different methods of reduction are used for zinc; the one 
inwn as the Silesian is generally practised in South Germany, 
whilst the other, known as the Belgian, is used in that country and 
inEngland. “By the Silesian process the materials, finely ground, 
are placed in an earthenware retort, of about 1 metre in length and 
}metre high, giving the appearance of a very large muffle, having 
abent tube firmly luted to an opening in its front end. These re- 
torts are arranged back to back in a small kiln, up the middle of 
Which passes the flue from the hearth. The metallic zinc is vapor- 
ised by the heat, and sublimes through the bent tube into cast-iron 
cups, placed beneath the front of each retort to receive it. In this 
process it is usual to mix the ground ore with fine coke instead of 
coal, as the tarry matters from coal are liable to block up the tube, 
id impede the distillation. A low temperature is used, and it re- 
quires 24 hours to distil each charge. Another process was in oper- 
ition in England which is now, from the large expenditure of fuel, 
little used. The method was known as distillation per descensum, 
‘modified form of the Silesian process, but yielding from a given 
tea larger percentage of metal than by any other. The coal used 
thounted to 64 tons per ton of metal produced, whilst the Silesian 
inl Belgian processes use only half that quantity. The gain from 
this process seems to arise from two causes. First, there is no pos- 
tible loss of vapour, it being obliged to pass down the iron pipe, 
Whose open end is inside the retort, and the other end delivering 
the metallic zinc into the receiving vessel; and, second, the reduc- 
tion is slower and longer continued, so that the residue is more 
thoroughly exhausted. 

In the Belgian process a number of retorts are fixed, in a nearly 
horizontal position, in a mass of brickwork, heated by a fire-place 
iderneath, and provided with a large chimney and damper, like 
iron puddling furnace. The mixture of finely powdered ore and 
coal dust is introduced into the retorts, carefully cleaned out from 
the last charge by scraping. The heat is then increased, and car- 
bnie oxide is given off, burning at the mouths of the retorts with 
the characteristic blue flame. In an hour or so the flames become 
Whiter, showing that the distillation of the metal has commenced. 
he five or six furnaces, with about 70 retorts each, sending forth 
blue or white and greenish flames, have a very dazzling effect. A 

‘ap of wrought-iron is now luted on the mouth of each retort, to 
tondense the vapour of zinc, which begins to issue freely. Notwith- 
standing this, vast clouds of vaporised zinc rise from the furnace 
tont, and escape from the apertures in the roof. This horn-like 
Polongation is not fitted on to the retort in the same straight line, 
tina more horizontal position, forming, with the retort at its 
houth, a very obtuse angle of about 165°. From time to time the 
Workman removes this conical cap, knocking out the oxide of zinc 
into a vessel for subsequent reduction to the metallic state. Every 
‘wo hours the liquid zinc is scraped out of the retorts, and it is for 
this purpose that they are fixed in a slightly inclined position, that 
te liquid metal may drain from the ores, and temporarily accumu- 
te at the shoulder, where the cap is luted on. In 11 hours the 
‘eration terminates, and the residual matters are cleaned out, to 
jepare for the next charge. The works go on night and day. A 
mace generally needs repairs at the end of two months continuous 
Yorking. The total loss of metal in vapour and residue is nearly 
“ per cent. of the metal originally present in the ore. , 
¢ fuel employed is coal; each ton of zing produced requires 





nearly 3 tons of coal when the ore is carbonate, and about 11 per 
cent. more when the ore is blende. The economy of fuel is further 
secured by an arrangement lately adopted by this firm of combining 
the Silesian process in the same furnace with the Belgian. The 
Silesian retorts requiring a lower temperature, a few of them are 
fixed above the Belgian apparatus, to be worked from the same fire- 
place by the waste heat; and using no additional fuel, the produce 
of these upper retorts is the measure of the economy. These, how- 
ever, are charged only once a-day, 

The nature of the retorts, and the extreme care manifested in 
their composition, and patient drying, are other salient points in 
the smelting of this metal. We were conducted through the rooms 
where the crushing and grinding of the material was carried on; 
then to the mixing room, where the retorts are dexterously fash- 
ioned by hand. A machine was there, consisting of a wooden case 
and block, to turn out the retort complete at once, but its use has 
been discontinued, as the hand process seems to effect the temper- 
ing better, and produces a more perfect homogenity of structure. 
We next passed through the extensive drying rooms, heated by flues, 
in which rooms were thousands of retorts, enjoying a temperature 
of about 88° Fahr., and finally to the kiln, or furnace, specially de- 
signed to heat them, preparatory to their being fixed in the reduc- 
ing furnaces. But being requested by the director of these works 
not to publish any technical observations respecting the proportion- 
ate constitution and precise methods of preparing these retorts, we 
forbear to enlarge on them further. 

The starting of a new furnace, or of one with new retorts, is a 
slow and tedious operation. A furnace was in that condition the 
second day of ourvisit. The retorts were already fixed in position, 
and were being charged with a mixture of charcoal, broken retorts, 
and powdered ore. This is carried on for four or five days, the 
charge and the heat being gradually increased, until the furnace 
gets into proper form. Each furnace was fitted up with about 70 
retorts, and treated 60 tons of ore per 24 hours. The calamine, as 
it occurs at Moresnet, is of two varieties, red and white, differing 
in the amount of iron they contain, as follows:— 

Red ore Oxide of zine 46 per cent. ......... Tron 5 per cent. 

White ore Oxide of zine 33 a 18 oA 
This red variety admits of being reduced at a lower temperature 
than the white and more refractory kinds. Advantage is taken of 
this circumstance by charging the upper retorts of the arrangement 
with the red ores, where the heat is less intense. So that, with the 
object of economising the fuel, the complete arrangement is—lower 
retorts, nearest the source of heat, charged with white ores; upper 
Belgian retorts, charged with red ores; Silesian retorts on the top, 
requiring still less heat, charged with red ores. 

The clouds of vapour issuing from these retorts, in spite of the 
iron cap, and escaping through the roof of the smelting-house, ma- 
terially affect the vegetation of the surrounding country, blighting 
and withering worse than smoke. To compensate for this damage, 
the company pays an annual indemnity to the surrounding surface 
proprietors. In most cases, we understood, the indemnity has been 
permanently bought out by the payment of a capital sum. Politi- 
cally, these works are situate on a portion of neutral territory be- 
tween Holland, Rhenish Prussia, and Belgium. An arrangement 
little satisfactory, as we were told they pay taxes to both parties. 
Their leaning is evidently towards Germany, and a few days before 
our visit Berlin officials had been surveying the district, which, 
with the co-operation of the excellent surveyor of the company, 
Mr. Max Braun, partook, we were assured, more of the drawing- 
room and convivial, than of the field character. The adjustment 
suggested is rather novel and striking, Each of the powers recoils 
from the idea of selling their territory for money, and equally so 
from bartering so many head of population at this point for a similar 
number somewhere else. It has, therefore, been proposed to count 
the number of trees on the territory, and compensate by a portion 
of land having a like number. The treatment of the silver ores, 
galena, and copper, will occupy our next article, 





THE METALLIFEROUS PRODUCTS OF SPAIN, 


Sm,—aAll who take an interest in geological study, or in mining, 
are well acquainted with the justly-celebrated mercury deposits of 
Almaden, in Spain. No cinabar lodes as yet discovered are likely 
ever to equal those of Almaden, either in abundance or richness of 
ore. But what most of your readers probably ignore is that in the 
neighbourhood of these mines, and in the same geological district, 
numerous metalliferous formations exist, which no doubt some day 
will attract the attention they well deserve. I take the liberty of 
sending you a few notes which I was able to gather during a visit 
to this part of Spain, and which may prove of interest. I shall, in 
the first place, say a few words of the district, after which some re- 
marks on the Santa Enfernia Mine will follow, as example. 

The Sierra Morena is almost entirely formed of transition rocks, 
more especially of the Silurian epoch. Branches of this ridge of 
mountains, extending northwards, form in and case the wild and 
naked hills which surround Almaden on all sides. The geological 
formation is of metamorphic and almost vertical slate, with alter- 
nate layers of hard quartzite rock. This rock, resisting better erro- 
sive influence than the slate, remains in many places prominent in 
abrupt and ragged peaks, whereas its neighbour is gradually worked 
away. Thegeneral direction of this formation varies between N.W. 
and N.N.W. Lodes and cross-courses of various descriptions are to 
be found irregularly distributed over the district. I shall only here 
consider those of an E.W. bearing, which are often easily distin- 
guished at surface, cutting the higher parts of the country in an 
oblique hill. This relative position naturally refers to the direction 
of the ridges, which, it will be remembered, coincide with the N.W. 
bearing of the slate. These lodes are, however, not generally found 
alone: they are accompanied by—or rather subordinate to—quartz 
formations of great width, and evidently anterior in age to any 
metal injection. The lode generally accompanies the footyall of 
the quartz formation, and must be attributed to the re-opening of 
the fracture. The quartz formations often appear to coincide with 
the bearing and underlay of the slate, and for several fathoms on 
either side a completely parallel position may be distinguished; but 
this phenomenon must be attributed simply to local disturbances, 
which evidently find their origin in the formation of the fractures 
themselves, The ore found in these lodes is argentiferous lead, and 











where a few words of investigation had been undertaken the nature 
of the lodes discovered is very promising. The following are, as 
far as I can judge, the most promising characters common to the 
lodes I refer to:— 

The bearing is, as [ have already remarked, E.W., varying between 
80° E. of N. and 80° W.of N. The underlay almost always is to the 
north. When the disturbance is great the position of the slate in 
the immediate vicinity of the lode is altered, and takes a parallel 
position to the lode. This feature is especially noticed in ground 
dividing two branches or parallel lodes. 

The ore-bearing portions of the fracture are generally found to be 
those in immediate contact with the quartzite formation. Great 
regularity may be expected when the foot-wall of the quartz is, at 
the same time, the hanging wall of the lode. This is not always 
the case, for the lode often shows the slate and its two walls, and is 
then almost always disordered. 

The metallic injection sometimes penetrates the quartz, filling its 
crevices with crystals of great beauty. Crystalline quartz is the 
only gangue which in general accompanies the ore; other substances, 
such as blende and mundic, are but seldom found. No sulphate of 
barytes exists, to my knowledge, in these lodes. The lode some- 
times splits, and forms stockwerks in the slate, in which case this 
rock becomes the predominating gangue. It then becomes difficult 
to dress the ore, especially when it is composed of argentiferous 
carbonate of lead. 

When the backs run over high ground, and are placed so as to be 
drained naturally to a certain depth, they are always found to be 
strongly oxydised. They no longer contain galena, which has long 
been entirely decomposed, and transformed into phosphate and car- 
bonate of lead. 'The phosphates are, in general, found quite at surface 
and gradually give way to carbonates, which in their turn disappear 
in depth, and are substituted by galena. It may be of interest to 
note that in no case have I been able to find in the rocks which ac- 
company the lodes phosphoric acid, so that in this district the for- 
mation of phosphates cannot be attributed to the decomposition of 
neighbouring rocks, 

SANTA ENFERNIA.—The Santa Enfernia Mines are situated about 
six miles to the south of the Almaden Railway station, on the un- 
finished road which ultimately will communicate Cordova with 
Madrid. This position is far from disadvantageous, and enables the 
Portuguese company who own the mines to obtain coke from Bel- 
mes at a relative moderate rate, and to smelt their ores on the spot. 
The company also possess iron mines in the neighbourhood, which 
supply good oxide of iron asa flux. The means of carriage to and 
from the station are mule carts, capable of carrying, in fine weather, 
from 800 to 1000 kilos. The road being unfinished renders this 
much more expensive than it otherwise would be; it now costs be- 
tween 22 and 33 reals the ton. 

The main lode now explored at Santa Enfernia has a bearing vary- 
ing between 70° and 80° W. of N., with a strong underlay to the 
north. The peculiar character referred to as being common to the 
districts are here, in most cases, very visible. 

I shall not attempt to describe what would inevitably lead one to 
repetitions, but proceed at once to give some idea of remarkable old 
excavations, which can be distinguished on the whole extent of the 
sett—no less than 2 kilos.—and by which means the ancient mines 
seem to have worked out the entire back of the lode to a depth of 
about 50 metres. These works cannot be attributed to any histori- 
cal epoch in particular, but more probably Santa Enfernia was ex- 
plored successively by the Romans, who were well acquainted with 
the Almaden deposits, the Moors, and then again, in the middle ages 
by the Spaniards, until their Government, after the discovery of 
Mexico, obliged all miners to suspend their operations, and to con- 
centrate their activity upon the rich deposits of the new continent, 
In some places the back seems to have been excavated in open cut- 
tings from the surface; at other times vertical shafts on the hanging- 
wall, 3 feet square, and remarkably well cut, often placed close to 
each other, and evidently with a perfect knowledge of the depth at 
which the lode would be intersected, communicate with stopes where 
pillars of the poorer portions of the lode alone remain, and testify 
to our ancestors’ power of distinction between good and indifferent, 
A vertical section of the sett shows to the west high ground cut 
through by the lode, and to the east lower ground, little above the 
adit level. Towards the west the extentof te old works is now 
well known, and in some places the present operations are carried 
on at some depth below them. Not so, however, in the opposite di- 
rection, where the ancient excavations are even now full of water, 
and keep an 8-in. pump in active service. At this lower part of the 
sett a vertical shaft has been sunk to the depth of 42 metres, and a 
cross-cut is being driven south, with the intent of exploring the 
lode, or parallel lodes, existing at this point. Water, which evi- 
dently filters from the old workings, flows from the cross-cut to the 
shaft, and is pumped to surface. Most sanguine hopes are enter- 
tained of the good results of this investigation. 

Towards the west an adit level is partly driven, and the work 
continues as fast as the nature of the ground and ancient excaya- 
tions met with will allow. Atthe summit of the hill an inclined 
shaft already attains the depth of 85 metres; it will here intersect 
the adit level. To the east and west of this shaft winzes have been 
sunk, which will all nearly attain the same depth. These works 
have, fortunately, been the means of discovering a fine deposit of 
ore, calculated to contain about 1000 tons, with from 40 to 45 per 
cent. of lead and 30 to 40 ozs. of silver to the ton of ore. The ore, 
as yet found quite at surface, has been the phosphate of lead, poor 
in silver, but often very beautifully crystallised. This mineral ig 
seldom found below 50 metres, and sometimes is substituted by the 
carbonate of lead at a few metres from the surface. The carbonate 
of lead found at Santa Enfernia is either pure and crystallised or 
argillacious and compact. Nodules of undecomposed sulphuret ap- 
pear in the mass of carbonate, but never with any regularity; it is 
only at some depth below the adit level that galena may be looked 
for freed from all oxydisinginfluence. The ore at present extracted 
is lifted to 50 metres above the adit, and then descends on a self- 
acting inclined plane to the dressing-floor, where the water drawn 
at the vertical shaft is turned to account. 

The dressing of these ores is not always easy, especially when 
carbonates of lead are dealt with. Small branches, containing a 
high percentage of silver, but poor in lead, sometimes penetrate the 
cleayage of the slate, or fyacture in the quartz, so that separati ~» ig 
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almost impossible. The consequence is that some parcels of ore 
have to be as little dressed as possible, and leave the floors with no 
more than 26 to 30 per cent. and 30 ozs. of silver to the ton, Veins 
of spongy quartz, often yielding over 100 ozs, of silver, also accom- 
pany the carbonates in some places. When this is the case hand 
picking has to be resorted to, as the only mechanical means of separ- 
ation. The quantity of ore sampled monthly is from 80 to 60 tons, 
but this amount is now to increase. 

I may as well here refer to a statement made in the Mining Jour- 
nal, some months since, by a correspondent who had visited Santa 
Enfernia, He declared in his letter that the roads of this district 
are formed_of old refuse, containing 30 per cent. of lead and a high 
percentage of silver. Iam afraid, however, that your correspondent 
must have been led away by the enthusiastic assurances of some 
Spanish friend, for having long searched for the abandoned treasure, 
I am at last obliged to believe that some great mistake was made. 
Although samples may be here and there found with the percentage 
mentioned, the average is so very far from the mark that I am con- 
vinced this refuse could only be worked at a loss. Smelting is car- 
ried on by the means of Spanish cupola furnaces, conical in shape, 
and entirely constructed of unbaked earthenware bricks. A strong 
blast is obtained from a fan, placed at a little distance, and driven 
by an 8-horse power portable engine, and enters the furnace through 
three tuyéres. The carge is introduced into the furnace, and allowed 
to descend in the usual manner. The operation, as carried out at 
Santa Enfernia, is similar to what is seen in many other districts 
of Spain. : 

The ore is not smelted alone, but old Roman slags are introduced 
into the mixtures, or parvas. The oxide of iron obtained in the 
neighbourhood is made use of as flux, with the addition of some 
limestone. Of late, phosphates of lead have become very scarce at 
Santa Enfernia, in consequence of which, carbonates have to be treated 
alone. These, as I have already said, have often to have the dress- 
ing floor in a very impure state, sometimes containing very refrac- 
tory slate, with hard quartz in large proportions. When this is the 
case, the process becomes difficult to manage, and but a small quan- 
tity of mixture can be smelted in 24 hours. The easiest remedy to 
so manifest an evil, would certainly be to purchase galenas rich in 
lead, which would more easily dissolve the silver and mechanically 
help the melting of the refractory gangues. The produce of Santa 

Enfernia in 1871 was limited to 134 tons of lead, containing 337 
kilos. of silver. This produce is small, but it must be remembered 
that during this year no ground was stoped, but all ore was ob- 
tained from prelimininary works. The works in progress will 
certainly soon discover other branches of ore, for little doubt can be 
entertained of the value of a mine so rich in silver and so exten- 
sively worked by the ancient miners. I feel convinced that, with 
the prudence and activity necessary to this class of enterprise, the 
Santa Enfernia Company will, at no very remote period, be amply 
rewarded for all efforts employed and risks run. I hope these 
hurried notes may serve to call the attention of our mining specu- 
lators to a district of no small interest. se 8 

July 3, 1872. - - 

THE EMMA MINING SUIT, &c, 


Sirn,—The celebrated Emma Mine is indeed destined to become, 
if it is not so already, the most famous mine ever known in the 
world in any age or country. This fact is not alone owing to the 
unparalleled richness and inexhaustibility of its mineral deposits, 
but also from other reasons, perhaps consequent upon this great first 
cause, which, we trust, will not be adopted as a precedent in the 
subsequent history of our other leading mines. Almost from the 
commencement of its existence the Emma has been the subject of 
dispute, and since later developments have shown its true character 
and value it has been in constant litigation, which, it is thought, 
will not be very speedily terminated. Although the decision of 
Chief Justice McKean in the recent suit in Chancery between the 
Emma Silver Mining Company (Limited) and the Cincinnati and 
Illinois Tunnel Company has given universal satisfaction, and is 
considered an honest and just decision, yet it is thought that the 
latter company will not philosophically abide the consequences 
should they be defeated in the Fall Term of the Third District Court, 
when the case of trespass will be tried, but will appeal their case to 
the highest tribunal of the country—the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 

This suit is certainly the most remarkable and important on re- 
cord in the annals of mining history, not only as it involves an 
immense amount of property, but for the fine legal points at issue, 
which are of the greatest importance to mineowners in the Terri- 
tory, and to capitalists at large. In the course of his decision the 
judge remarked “that there were but two questions in the case— 
the one a question of fact, the other a question of law. The question 
of fact is this—Is the silver-bearing ore of which the defendants are 
holding possession a part of the Emma vein, lode, or deposit?” This 
momentous question, of course, could only be decided from the evi- 
dence adduced, and that it was an extremely difficult case to decide 
no person could doubt who heard or read the mass of testimony on 
the subject. The evidence was conflicting in the extreme, affidavits 
of experts and engineers on the one side, whose character and ex- 
perience entitled their judgement to some consideration, were flatly 
contradicted by affidavits of expertsand engineers on the other side, 
whose testimony was entitled to equal consideration. Dr. O. HL. 
Congar, on the part of the defence, testified that he had been en- 
gaged in mining in California, Montana, Nevada, and Utah for a 
number of years; had been an assayer of ores; had practical expe- 
rience in mines, and scientific knowledge of mineral formations: 
and that all the observations he made satisfied him that the deposits 
were separate, independent, and distinct. Professor Tuck, who is 
a geologist and mineral engineer by profession, of 22 years expe- 
rience, testified on the same side, and said he examined with great 
care the workings leading from said Emma deposit to the said 
Illinois deposit, and that nowhere did he find a connection between 
said deposits, and he pronounces the same to be separate and dis- 
tinct deposits of ore. James E. Matthews, former superintendent 
of the Emma Mine, and James M. Day, one of the defendants who 
has been engaged in mining for 44 years, testified on the same side, 
and to the same effect, that there was no connection whatever be- 
tween the two deposits. Senator Wm. II. Stewart, C. L. Stevenson, 
civil and mining engineer, Prof. Ellsworth Daggett, and Prof. Henry 
Sewell, testified on the part of the Emma Mining Company. Senator 
Stewart said that he had been interested in mining for over 20 years, 
and had carefully examined mines with a view to investing and con- 
ducting mining litigation, being a lawyer by profession; that he 
had visited the Emma several times, had twice examined the drift 
on the Tunnel level, and found in the whole extent very little foreign 
matter, and nothing to break a continuous ore connection. Prof. 
Daggett, a graduate of the scientific school of Yale College, made 
two examinations of the mine, and says, “I fully concur in the 
opinion expressed by Prof. Silliman in his affidavit as to the unity 
of the vein or deposit throughout the entire works of the Emma 
Company, and Iam confident in the opinion that but one mineral 
lode or deposit was exhibited in the Emma works, or in any part of 
their excavations,” ’ 

The testimony of Prof. Tlenry Sewell, a mining engineer of large 
and varied experience in different parts of Europe, and both North 
ancl South America, was very interesting and conclusive on this 
point, as was also that of Silas Williams, superintendent, and Wm. 
I ascoe, foreman of the Emma Mine. These latter gentlemen testi- 
fled that they knew the spot on the fourth floor where it was claimed 
there we s barren rock forming a break in the ore chain; that on 
jad th just. they went to that spot, measured off nine spaces 

herem of 2 feet each, and from each of such spaces where the 
ground he | not been disturbed took a specimen of ore, which speci- 
mens ve delivered to Mr. Davis, a competent assayer. Mr. Davis 
caref!  y assayed the same, and attached his certificate of result to 
his a, Javit. I rom that certificate the poorest of the samples as- 
sayed in silver $7540 to the ton, and the richest $295°26 per ton 

Both Williams and Pascoe testify that in running the tr sl lev 1 

l 4 . rg innel level 

they took first-class ore from beneath the point claimed to be a 

break, and shipped it to England. 

I regret that time will not permit me to review the arguments 
Which on both sides were able and exhaustive, with one drawback, 


however, that they savoured a little too much of the locality called | 
“ Billingsgate.” The learned counsel indulged in a great deal of per- | 
sonal invective, denounced the opposite party as rogues and swind- 
lers, and,,in fact, handled each other without gloves, 

In giving his decision, Judge McKean reviewed the evidence at 
length, touching upon all the important points of the case. He 
alluded to the great discrepancy between the different affidavits, 
not accusing any one of falsehood, but said that there must be gross 
mistakes somewhere, and then concluded, speaking of the rights of | 
| the Emma Mine, as follows :—“ It was their right to follow the vein | 
|in its length as far as it was rightfully located—in depth to the | 
centre of the earth, in breadth, although it might enter the land | 
adjoining. Ifthe men who held a mine before a patent is issued 
were the lawful possessors, then these were their rights, and a pa- | 
tent regularly issued to them confirmed these rights. .The boun- | 
daries of a patent, so far as the surface of the earth is concerned, 
must remain where the Government fixes it; but under the patent 
in question, and the Act of Congress under which it was issued, the 
patentee may follow the ‘vein or lode with its dips, angles, and 
variations, to any depth, although it may enter the lands adjoining, 
which land shall be sold subject to this condition” It will not do, 
as learned counsel contend, to give force only to the words ‘ to any 
depth,’ the words, ‘ although it may enter the land adjoining’ have 
a weighty import. The patent held by plaintiff, and the Act of 
Congress under which it was issued, justly construed, conveyed to 
the patentees that body of silver-bearing ore now in dispute between 
the parties. The injunction must issue.” 

This decision was received with loud applause, as it met with 
approbation from all classes of people, disinterested as well as in- 
terested parties, for although the evidence was so conflicting, and 
the defence was so skilfully conducted, yet the generality of people 
could not gainsay the important fact that right was on the side of 
the Emma Company, and therefore the decision could not be other- 
wise than honest and just. 

A day or two subsequent to the decision the injunction was 
granted in accordance with the prayer of the plaintiff's bill, pro- 
hibiting the Iligois Company from entering into or upon any 
portion of the works made by either plaintiffs or defendants, from 
doing any work whatever, from extracting or removing any ores 
from the premises, and from interfering in any way with the ingress 
or egress of the plaintiff, or the workmen in the employ of the same. 
In short, entire possession of all the works was given to the plain- 
tiff, as prayed for in the bill. 

There cannot be any terms too severe in which to denounce the 
course of certain dishonourable and unscrupulous parties who have 
been endeavouring to injure the reputation of Utah mines abroad by 
various tricks and devices, the most infamous of which is the trans- 
mission of telegrams from this city, which have not a particle of 
foundation in truth. Take, as an illustration, the telegrams pub- 
lished in the Mining Journal of June 22, from Almy and Dalton in 
this city to Lyon in London. It is not difficult to conjecture the 
reason why these telegrams are sent, but we sincerely hope that these 
efforts to retard the prosperity of our Territory may be as futile as 
all her honourable citizens desire, and that English capitalists will 
receive them in the manner merited by their falsity—with silent 
contempt. It is deeply regretted by all honourable men, and espe- 
cially by those engaged in legitimate mining in the Territory, anc 
who are jealous of her good name, that some of our districts are in- 
fested with a class of sharpers and swindlers who are familiarly 
termed “jumpers.” These men are either too lazy to work, or too 
poor to operate legitimately in mining property, and some of them 
have been gamblers, or worse, in the large cities of the East and 
West. They make it a special business to practise the art of black- 
mailing, in which they are not novices, upon the owners of good 
property--sometimes by pretending to have a previous claim upon 
the location, and sometimes by attempting to depreciate the cha- 
racter of the mine, and thus prevent the sale of it. But the people 
are determined that such a state of affairs shall not be permitted to 
exist, and that no one class of criminals shall be exempt from the 
just penalty of the laws of the United States, which afford protec- 
tion to the life and property of citizen and stranger alike. A party 


had to be provided to seat them. Might he no 
exclaimed, “Save me from my friends ?” 
resume this interesting subject. 

Mining Offices, Shrewsbury, August 13, 


THE PREMIUM OF TWENTY POUNDS FOR 
MINING MACHINERY, 


Sm,—During the past few weeks several notices hay 
in the Mining Journal of a premium offered by som co 
for the'best Essay on Mining Machinery. May | ne Corre 
the difference between this offer and that made at the 
year by Mr. Hermon, M.P.? Mr. Hermon offered prizes eines last 
501. for essays on a subject which was intended to benefit 1500. an 
of the mining community. Your correspondent offers a the Whole 
for such information as to the cost and appli cability of w Baltry 20), 
and machinery suitable for mining, in order to enable estoy tools 
down his own plant in the most economical manner. min to lay 

I contend that if the mineowner offering the premium seek 
to save the expense of professional advice, which in the us or thus 
would cost him at least four-times the amount of his premin es 
the best character, he should make the premium more w rth’ if of 
peting for—say, 50/. He can scarcely expect anyone but = 1 Com. 
who have had but little practical experience, to compete dents 
amount offered ; whereas for a good premium he would do tb ™ 
get very valuable information. It is not mentioned whether at 
Essay has to refer to coal or metalliferous mining, nor whethe the 
items of boring, pumping-engines, winding-engines, &¢,, ha et 7 
embraced, oem i Hit alate a 7 be 
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THREATENED COAL FAMINE, 


Sm,—“A foreseen dearth never comes.” The reason of this 
vious, for when a famine is foreseen it is provided against . 1 
famine comes. At present we have an unprecedented high ms - 
coal in summer, indicating a proportionately higher price in si 
which may amount toa famine price. The cause of the pr —, 
high price of coal is, doubtless, the revival of trade al] over the 
world and the extension of railways, involving a large consur - 
tion of coal for the manufacture of iron. The falling off of cede 
arising from the high price of rails and machinery, which snnet 
come sooner or later, is the only hope for a reduction in the me 
of coal, but that may require two or three years. It is idle ae 
pose that immediate relief can be had from an increased production 
of coal. It requires one or two years to sink a shaft, another ene 
to open up the underground workings, so that at least three year 
must elapse before new coal fields can come into operation; and even 
after that we must remember that colliers cannot be manufactured 
in a day—the output of coal must ever be limited by the number of 
colliers and theamount of work they choose to perform. The on] 
check to the monopoly exercised by the colliers isthe Coa L-curmm, 
MACHINE, which substitutes machine work for manual labour, I 
trust, therefore, that this machine will be put into operation in all 
our great producing districts without delay. The reaping-maching 
and the sewing-machine are great inventions, but it may be that the 
coal-cutting machine may in its benefits to humanity excel them al] 
While skilled labourers are required for cutting coal without the 
machine, they are not required for machine work. 

The other remedies for the impending coal famine, are—Ist, 4 
supply of wood fuel from the Baltic; and 2nd. Economy in the use 
of fuel. If our timber importers would order alarge supply of tim- 
ber from the Baltic before the navigation shuts, they would not only 
make a large profit for themselves, but confer a great boon on the 
public ; for if no such supply is provided this winter there will be 
great distress, as heat is as necessary to the preservation of life ag 
food. The present price of best coal in London is 36s, a ton, and in 
winter it will be at least 50s. a ton. How the poor of Londonare to 
subsist under such circumstances is a mystery to me, unless a creat 
famine fund is provided, as was the case in the Irish potatoe famine, 
and the Manchester cotton famine. 

The remaining remedy is the economy of fuel. By puttinga plate 
of sheet-iron over the openings inthe bottoms of our grates the con- 
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of men who held forcible possession of the Silver Glance Mine, | 
Camp Floyd district, were lately brought before Judge McKean, 
charged with resisting the process of law issued for their arrest. 
The judge held them to bail in the sum of $5000 each, and plainly | 
gave them to understand that there was a penalty attached to re- 
sisting the officers of the law. The people generally are so inter- 
ested in the future welfare of the country, and the development of 
her vast resources, that men who have no better employment than 
endeavouring to retard her progress will soon discover that the 
wisest course for them to pursue will be to quietly retire, and find 
another field for their infamous operations, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 19. 


| 
| 


B, A. M. FRoIsEetu, 


THE METALS AND THEIR ORES—SILVER—No. XIX. 


Srr,—There is no metal more deserving of attention and study, 
neither is thereany that is more intimately associated with historical 
romance, than beautiful, glittering, glistening silver. Absolutely 
pure silver is a rarity, the silver employed in the arts being usually 
alloyed with some baser metal, often copper, for the purpose of 
hardeningit. Pure silver is perfectly white in colour, no other metal 
surpassing it in this respect; it is capable of receiving a brilliant 
polish, and it yields only to goldin malleability and ductility, silver | 
leaves having been hammered so thin that 12,000 of them would be 
required to build a column 1 in. high, and it isso ductile that a grain 
in weight of the metal can be drawn into a wire 400 ft. long. In 
hardness it ranks between copperand gold. In tenacity it is superior 
to gold, but inferior to copper; a wire the tenth of an inch in dia- 
meter will support a weight of 250 lbs. It is the most perfect con- 
ductor of heat and electricity known—it has a specific gravity of 
10°5—that is, it is 10} times the weight of an equal bulk of water; 
and silver assumes, under special circumstances, the cubical or octa- 
hedral form of crystallisation ; it possesses no taste or smell, but 
gives an agreeable sonorous ring when struck. Silver is not readily 
melted (excepting in the pocket), a heat of 1873° Fahr. being requi- 
site to fuse it. At this temperature it is but slightly volatile, at 
higher temperatures it sensibly evaporates, and where intensely 
heated by the electric current its vapour burns with a vivid green 
coloured flame. The metal does not oxidise by heat, but when fused 
in the presence of air it absorbs about 20 times its volume of oxygen 
gas, which it liberates upon cooling, particles of silver being at the 
same time ejected from its surface in the form of metallic sprouts 
or shoots if cooled quickly. Silver is not affected by air or moisture, 
but it posseses a strong attraction for sulphur, hence if traces only 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas are present its surface speedily be- 
comes tarnished with a black coating of the sulphide, which is 
best removed by a solution of cyanide of potassium and a little 
whiting. Although there were five or six other metals known of 
by the ancients, silver seems to have been employed as a medium of 
exchange amongst the patriarchs from an earlier period even than 
gold. and it has continued its occupation from the time of Abraham 
to the present day, the only difference being that we ‘convert our 
silver currency into coin, whereas in the patriarchal age the metal 
was generally used in the form of bullion, for we read that Abraham 
weighed to Ephron 400 shekels of silver—current money with the 
merchants—for a burying-place sold by the sons of Heth. Joseph 
was sold for 20 pieces of silver. Job speaks positively as to the ex- 
istence of veins of silver, and Scripture reference isfrequently made 
to the purification of silver by lead, showing that not only was the 
art of metallic mining understood by the patriarchs, but that the 
method of refining silver by cupellation with lead, much as it is 
practiced at the present day, was known to them almost from the 
earliest ptriods of the world’s history. Coming to more recent times 

B.C. 470 years |, we find from Herodotus that Pytheus, a ruler over 
a small territory in Phrygia, owned somerich silver and gold mines, 
from which he derived metallic treasures valued at 3,600,000/. of our 
money. Plutarch relates that a private individual, named Crassus, 
had several silver mines, and in his opinion “no man could be ac- 
counted rich who was not able to maintain an army out of his own 
resources.” On one occasion Crassus invited his friends to dinner, 





sumption of fuel is reduced one-third, as I have proved in my own 
household. No ventilation is required from below, as sufficient 
draught is admitted from the ribs in front of the grate. If this plan 
were generally adopted in London the saving would be upwards of 
one million of tons of coal per annum. ALEXANDER ALISON, 

40, Elgin-road, Notting Hill, Aug. 12. 

P.S.—I may add that the idea of prohibiting the exportation of 
coal is impracticable, and the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. —_ 


WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID—No, XXIV. 


Sm,—After a pause of a few weeks, occupied for the greater part 
in visiting most of our important home mining centres, personally 
collecting much valuable information, the writer, in resuming this 
series of letters, at a period when markets are sluggish and depressed, 
feels it incumbent upon him, in the first place, to strenuously ad- 
vise those of your readers who invest capital in mines to adopt the 
recommendations given in these letters last autumn—namely, “ No 
more favourable opportunity than the present could possibly be 
selected for the investment of capital in sound dividend and pro- 
gressive home mines.” The value and correctness of such advice 
has been so fully and generally verified by subsequent events that it 
is needless further to refer to it as far as the past is concerned; but 
now that a somewhat sharp reaction has set in, and values have de- 
clined, another period has come about, which may be truly desig- 
nated the investor’s opportunity, which should not be allowed to 
pass without profiting by the occasion. 

While in Cornwall the writer visited nearly the whole of the 
mines possessing a market existence, and after a most minute en- 
quiry, and conversing with the agents, working miners, and those 
best able to judge as to the financial status of the respective com- 
panies, the only just conclusion to which anyone of experience can 
come to is that while there are very many mines selling in the 
market at quotations greatly in excess of, at any rate, their present 
value, thereare probably more whose shares command a mere noml- 
nal price, scarcely in some cases more than the bare value of the 
machinery at surface; albeit, the mines themselves are sound, bona 


fide undertakings, situated in good districts, and containing all the 


elements essential to success. 

In Wales and Shropshire also the same anomaly is apparent. 
One mine, whose returns are more than meeting the development 
cost, with increasing reserves and ample working capital, is selling 
in the market at. considerably less—in some cases one-half less— 
than another property situated in the same locality, returning less 
ore, without reserves, and less favourable prospects. The uninitiated 
cannot possibly judge of the relative merits of such mines, the 
general opinion being the value of a mine is indicated by its market 
price, than which nothing is more misguiding. ’ 

It would not be difficult to point out mines both in Cornwall and 

Wales whose entire existence depends, as it were, upon the golden 
rays shadowed around by some rich neighbour-—properties whose 
location being within the halo shed by some profitable mine is, apart 
from any consideration whatever, regarded as proof of their vaiue, 
and sufficient to warrant the purchase of the shares at prices far 
beyond those in dividend-paying mines situated in less fashionable 
districts. It is not for the writer—at least publicly—to point out 
the position and prospects of such mines, nor to compare their 
respective market values, but one with any amount of experience 
in such matters while visiting a series of mines in any district forms 
certain conclusions based upon unmistakeable data. 
One word as to the metal market, which just now 1s compara 
tively depressed. Last autumn the writer gave his reasons why 
all descriptions of metal were likely to advance considerably » 
price. That advance occurred, and an extraordinary activity pre 
vailed. A panic—or, more properly speaking, a healthy reaction— 
has ensued, caused not so much by an unhealthy condition of the 
market as by that comparative inactivity inseparable from the pre- 
sent dull season of the year. That this sluggish condition will be 
quickly followed by a renewed activity and improved prices 1s * 
certain as that the trades of all countries are in an unprecedente 





and it is recorded that the guests were so numerous that 10,000 tables 
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HILL, pene thd demand for metals and advancing quotations. : ; 
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the “succulent plums” that render the occidental cornucopia of 
Cape Cornwall, so renowned and favoured in its mineral possessions. 
| These aspiring gentlemen failed to remember that a doubtful har- 
| vest, a revulsion in popular confidence, or a suspension of dealings 
| on the part of the London Exchange, either singly or in combination, 
would defeat this apparently well-founded hope of gains. Analo- 


| to mention that it appears to us an anomaly that the sound and pro- 
| spectively valuable mines in Cornwall are those least recognised by 
the general public, hence the large profits acquired by the initiated, 
who direct their attention to valuable yet neglected properties, and 
eschew those concerns that are so broadly advocated, and foisted upon 
the public at feverish and fabulous prices. R,. TREDINNICK, 

3, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, Aug 13. 


N. ENNOR ON STAMPING TIN. 


Srr,—In my last I showed the portions of the old stamps which I 
intend to omit,and what I intend to use inmy own. If parties will 
use two heads, one before the other, the front head should fall on iron, 
and be a little above the second row of heads, which should be so placed 
as to break the openings in the foremost row. The flash from them 
should fall on the rough half saddle grates; from them it should go 
to the round griddle, outside. What passes through this griddle goes 
into the drag; this should connect toajigger machine. All the waste 
running off as it does in the drags into a second griddle, that makes 
two sizes of it, and each of the sizes goes direct to two round buddles, and the slime 
to a catch pit; bnt I believe it will be very poor—that is, if the tin is liberated, as I 
purpose—as all the best tin will be found in the hutch, and the rough hitch grains 
in the sieve. In this case I am inclined to think it will not be required to reduce it 
so low as it is now done, as a deal more will be got through the stamps. Nothing 
must be allowed to fall back under the heads that will pass my rough saddle grate, 
which is intended only to return to the stamps the rough portious which fall on it. 
If I used a flash these roughs would go out, and accumulate in the drains. 

The next question is, what do I gain by my levers? The “ Kilkenny cat” says I 
shall gain nothing, and goes so far as to instance Blake’s crusher, to show that every 
thing must be lifted from the axle; but with him I differ. In the first place, the 
diameter of his axle is 4 feet—that is, from the centre to the centre of the lift; then, 
my flanges are the same (4 feet). I lift the long end of my lever about 3 feet, to 
raise my heads 1 foot. I can raise them 15 inches if required, and I can drive it 
100 lifts per minute. On my lever 1 1b. lifts41bs. Then, IT require only one-fourth of 
the power to lift it. I admit I use space, but I gain in time,as my heads have no 
obstruction in falling by braces or otherwise, my tappets and lever pass each other 
at an obtuse angle, and I prove my friction is so very trifling that it is barely worth 
taking into account here. Then, I will suppose I havean equal-beam scales, which 
is the least friction known. To move heavy weights is to hang it ona centre pivot ; 
then I put 5 Ibs. in each scale, and it isa balance. I put 1 oz. in one, then down it 
goes; if I put 2 ozs. the ends move quicker through an equal space, each end, the 
one up and the other down, with apparently no friction—in fact, it is the least frie 
tion known. Then, I will take it on the steelyard principle. I move the centre ful- 
erum as three to one, when 1 Ib. balances 4 lbs. Then, I add the ounce on the long 
end of it—and it amounts, I may say, to the same thing, but not quite (everyone 
should know that all falling bodies tend to form a circle), and the long end of the 
steelyard falls through three times the space that the short one raises, in the same 
given time, and with less friction. This might be said to be equalised again in 
raising the long end. Then, the point of contention is, what power shall I require 
on the end of my lever to work (say) 16 ewts. of heads 60 lifts each per minute, as 
the old stamps go? But I can work 80,or even 100, or more, if required—the front 





| gous inferences may be drawn, but suffice it for the present occasion | 


used there to a narrow railway, which should be constructed in the valley below, 
to Cockermouth, a distance of abcut 10 to 12 miles. The expense of construction 
would be light, because the physical features of the country are so very favourable 
for a line, and the land being mostly waste. 7 . 

When the lodes are fairly opened, and the means of cheap transit provided, it is 
| believed that very handsome dividends will be received by the proprietors. ‘The 
disadvantages must be removed before any effectual working can take plice. Taking 

this property in connection with Eskdale, the company will be able, when their 
appliances are perfected, to send into the market more iron ore, probably, than any 
company in the world. : 5 

I have been informed that the company’s capital, paid 
considering the extent of the company’s property, is si ! 
tary is Mr. J. W. Marshall ; offices, 1, East India-avenue, Leadé@hall street ; resi- 
dent manager, Capt. John Hosking. I hope that the conipany will add a little 
more energy to their operations.—Zruro, Aug. 12, . R. Symons. 

WEST CUMBERLAND. 

Sm,—In my recent visit to West Cumberland I took observation 
of some of the habits and customs of the people there, which are dif- 
ferent from those of my nativecounty. One habit is that of commom 
drinking to excess, and that especially on the Sabbath, when the men 
meet in greater numbers than on any other day of the week, when 
they dispute and sometimes fight. I saw three men drunk for several 
days in succession; one of them is a carpenter, another a smith, and 
the third a labourer. The innkeeper does not stop drawing the 
liquour so longas he can get payment forit. There isno policeman 
within five miles of the place where 1 put up, so there is no magisterial enquiry, 
and consequently no fine inflicted for being drunk and disorderly. The places of 
worship are thinly attended. 

The farmers are a ‘‘ well to do,” money-making class ; many of them have farms 
of their own (freehold), but they are a plain, illiterate, unostentatious class of men, 
and mix with their servants as equals, The servants, I am told, eall them by their 
plain names: there is no Wr., but plain Richard, John, &e. Richard Sharp has 
250 acres, mostly his own (free of debt, he told me), on which he has 1600 sheep, 
besides lambs. His son, on another farm, has 1300 sheep. ‘The farmers are a most 
industrious class, but not quite so conscientious on one pointas Tlike seemen. The 
point is this—When a sheep dies a natural or accidental death, as they sometimes 
do on the mountains where they are pastured, the farmers do not like to sustain 
the loss of it, so they si/t it for sale, unless decomposition has ‘supervened,” I 
was told that to this kind of meat the name of * bracksey” has been applied, the 
derivation of which Ido not know. Iecame in contact with it in one place, ata 
roadside inn, where a friend and I wished to dine. We were hungry, and wanted 
a meat dinner. My friend said to the hostess, ‘* What can you give us for dinner?” 
“T have nothing, Sir,” said she, “in the house but salt mutton: I don't know 
whether you would like that; it has been salted twice.” Ife said, “ Let us have 
that,” so it was fried, and submitted for our mastication. I eut off a bit, and so 
did he; we tasted it, looked at each other, put down our knives and forks, and 
asked for bread and cheese. Isaid, ‘‘ This is, no doubt, what Capt. H. calls “ brack- 
sey,” of which I hope to see no more. 

In the rural districts the art of cookery is imperfectly known. If you ask fora 
beef steak it is literally stewed, so that all the goodness, as people say, is taken out 
of it, and the taste is not like that of beef proper. The only meat that I had well 
cooked was ham, which was certainly very good, and that was almost the only thing 
that I could get outside the towns. If 1 wanted buttered toast, they would cut a 
thin slice of bread, toast it on one side only, and butterthat. Of niceeream I could 
get none. The bad cookery is one reason why miners from Cornwall dislike the 
lodgings in the mining districts of West Cumberland. When houses are provided 
into which they can remove their wives and children, and cook the food in their 
own way, no doubt they would be willing to leave Cornwall to obtain the superior 
wages given in the mines of Eskdale, Xc. In one respect the West Cumberland 
people resemble the Cornish ; it is in the quality of inguisitivencss. They want to 
know allabout the visitors and their business. They appear almost distressed 
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heads 1 foot fall, the second row 8 inches. 

Then, the grand point is, my axle flanges are a distinct thing from the old stamps 
axle: it is a second lever, acting vice versa to my levers on their long ends, where 
1 Ib. balances 41bs.; and if I work only a2-foot crank I add one power more to my 
lever, let the working power be what it may. This I can show from practical work- 
ings, that 1 lb. of power will lift 4 Ibs.; and if I add 1 foot to my crank, then 1 Ib. 
will lift 6 lbs. Then, I go a deal faster, and dispense with a great deal of the work 
ing portions of the old stamps, were I to put ths old 5-ft. crank on my axle. You 
may just see what I should do. The present stamps gain nothing, it is all dead 
weight; but I, by way of trial, prefer using either a 2 or 3-ft. crank, and go two 
strokes to the present stamps’ one, and use three or four tappets, if required. I 


until they find who you are, what you are come about, &c. 

There are some portions of West Cumberland (the mountainous parts) very de- 
stitute of habitations; you may go miles without passing one, so that travelling 
alone, particularly in the winter, is dangerous. When I was at Ennerdale Boat- 
house (the last day) it happened to be pay-day ataniron mine. I said tothe agent 
Do you go to the men, or do they come to you for payment?” “ They come te 
me,” said he, “Ishould not like to trust myself with any money at the mine.” 
“ Why?” said I. “ Because I consider it unsafe to do so. Ata mine a little way off 
from this place an agent went to pay two men, and had his throat cut.” ‘ Were 
the murderers discovered 2” ‘* Yes, and of the two one was hanged; the other got 


advocate life in stamping, if I add speed to my stamps. Look at the value of such 
a point gained; this, aided by a free discharging grate, must tell at once to all. 


tappets on the axle; then he should put his horse arms on a horse-whim about 
2 or 3 feet in length, or a wind rope round the axle, and put his horses to pull on 
either, and he would discover that he would never get up the ordinary kibble. 
Then what do they do to get over this? They add a long lever to the whim, so as 
to enable the two horses to run the round lightly, when they would get up 100 kib- 
bles in a few hours. Thisis precisely on my principle; but I have a second advan- 
tage on this, a’ in the whim, the horse-power acts on the end of the lever, and 
their pulling power is within a right angle; but in my case the crank power is a 
second lever acting on the first. This is the law with all mechanical powers to lift 
heavy weights, the moving powers must be speed. What is the present beam and 
sweep rod, with a 5-ft. crank, but a lever acted on by a 9 or a 10 ft. piston ; and it 
is a well-known fact that large weights should only be lifted by leverage. Then, 
the whole and sole question is, what is the best and cheapest mode to use it? All 
hands but the Ancient Britons admit the old stamps are a clumsy drudge of a 
machine, and the cost and loss of time are enormous and frightful to contemplate, 
and withall they do not meet the wants of the present day. I had given up all 
active business, but this has drawn me out, and I will endeavour to improve the 
Cornish stamps; if I fail, it will surely stimulate others to improve upon it. At 
any rate, I have gained the grand point—speed, and Iam not a loss to know how 
to drive my levers off the piston-rod if required. 

Iam only surprised that those who have invested all their spare capital in tin 
mines, notwithstanding the high price it sells at, after putting up one of these old 
expensive stamps, do not ery out, ‘Good Lord keep us from being led away by 
these ignorant Old Britons, who believe that St. Agnes and St. Just used all their 
divine influence in planning and getting up a perfect tin stamps—a stamps never 
to be improved.” Tradition says that St. Perran was the favourite of the time, but 
I cannot see this clearly, as 8t. Perran was never a monk of atin parish. <A deal 
of tin was carried from St. Agnes to stamp, as I mind all the valleys being full of 
stamps. Then St. Perran might have been the engineer, and planned these stamps, 
when there would have been three of the learned divines combined in getting them 
up. Weare told they were all sainted by the ancient tinners, who laid it down as 
a law that their descendants should worship and adore them as long as a remnant 
of their kindred remained in the West. In that case we must take them as we find 
them, if they are overwhelmed with ignorance. N. ENNOR 
St. Teath, Camelford, Aug. 12. 


THE WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES—No. II. 


Srr,—In my first letter respecting the mines belonging to this com- 
pany, I gave some particulars of that portion of their property called 
“Eskdale Mine.” I purpose in this letter to furnish a few facts in 
connection with the other portion of their property, which is situated 
about eight miles eastward of Whitehaven, and called “ Floutern 
Tarn Mine,” a name derived from that of asmall lake near the north- 
western corner of the sett. Tarn, in the North of England, means 
a small (mountain) lake, and tarns abound in that part of England. 
It is said by some one that Nature’s great author provided these tarns 
to prevent atoo great or sudden rush of water down the sides of the 
mountains in times of heavy rains; they are of all sizes. Floutern 
Tarn contains about three acres. This sett is 3 1-6th miles in length, 
and of an average width of nearly a mile; it extends from Buttermere Lake to 
Crummock Water, thence to Scale Force (a cascade of about 120 ft. high, much fre- 
quented by tourists), thence by a straight line through Floutern Tarn, thence along 
the summit of the mountain range to Red Pike—a mountain 2200 ft. high (above 
the sea level)—and by Sourmilk Gill to Buttermere Lake aforesaid; the area is 
about 2000 acres, the same as Eskdale. The land is partially waste and rocky, but 
the greater part affords fair pasturage for sheep, which are numerously scattered 
over the mountains. The rock is chiefly granite, of which fragments abound on 
the mountains slopes. 

The lodes or veins‘already discovered, and slightly worked, are five in number. 
The first, or most westerly, is that called “ Floutern Tarn,” and a very remarkable 
lode it is, being of a width of about 60 ft. The abrading force of the water in Red 
Gill Beck exposed the iron ore to view—in fact, discovered it. The quality of the 
ore in this and the other lodes much resembles that found in Eskdale Mine; pro- 
duce about 65 per cent The length of the lode within the limits is 470 fms. The 
backs over the deepest level that can be put into the mountain side—?.e., inside the 
northern boundary line—is about 500 feet. Wherever the lode has been tested it 
presents the same character. The company’s resources from this lode only are im- 
mense; enough for one mine if there were no other lode. 

The second lode is called a ‘‘ caunter,” or contra, running north-west and south- 
east, all the other lodes being nearly north and south lodes. On the caunter a few 
yards of drift has been made; it is a well-defined but narrow lode, yielding good 
*« puddle ore.” Sides vertical; backs about 800 ft. 

The third lode, called the “ Red Pike Lode,” is about 12 ft. wide, and underlies 
eastward. Thereare two drifts on this lode; the uppermost one is 43 fms. in length, 
and the lower one (18 fms. below) is 25 fms. in length. The quality of the ore is 
good, and from the width of the lode the supply will be abundant for very many 
years. Length nearly 34 mile; backs about 600 ft. 

The fourth lode is called the “‘ Middle Lode,” and is 4 or 5 ft. in width. There 
is a drift on it 13 fathoms in length ; ore in quality like that from the other lodes. 
Length %{ mile; backs about 900 ft. 

The fifth lode is called the “‘ Waterfall Lode,” from its proximity to “Scale Force.” 
Length within the sett about a mile; width from 10 to 14 ft.; backs about 900 ft. 
A level, 18 fms. long, has been driven on this lode, proving it to be valuable. The 
lodes above named are within the space of two miles; there is another mile within 
the sett to be explored, and in that portion it is probable other lodes will be found. 
I recognise in this assemblage of lodes a property of vast importance to the com- 
pany if fairly laid open, and their contents put into the market. The company at 
present are under two disadvantages, which require extinction preparatory toa 
utilisation of their resources. One is the want of dwellings for the labourers, there 
being no town or village conveniently near for their residence or lodging. If the 
mine is to be effectually worked, as it deserves, houses must be provided by the com- 


















: ON wl eivyed from the mine, which the Chairman has thought fit to 
been on" secret—that is, it has not yet been deemed prudent to 
segart nown among the shareholders, although the shares have 

Ppeared mane ab in price. Those who attended the last meeting will recol- 

PONdent ee the present Chairman made it one of the conditions of his 

tion ty Ject rsa of office that all he had predicated about the manager 

Of last ree be verified by results. “If,” said he, “I am wrong, and Mr. 

O02. ang pe le is right, I will willingly give up my position as chairman 

© Whole Ridsda a. of Mr. Ridsdale.” Months have elapsed, and shareholders 

try 20, 1D alae yo well the result; therefore, the Chairman is in honour 

US tools ea to fulfil his promise, and allow those who have a large stake 

h to lay boun® sompany to have it managed in a way which they contidently 

7 mn core cannot teil to realise very remunerative returns, The writer 

ks thus believ ~eived private information that the mines were never in a 

1 cours, oe re eatisfactory condition than at the present time, and that with 

M, if of Mr mic management large profits should be realised. 

th com. a oe PepRO.—The present unsatisfactory and unprofitable condi- 

udents, me {this mine was foreshadowed by the writer some months since. 

for the - oo hope is the development of the mine in depth, which can 

Ub tlesg - be done when the heavy pumping machinery shall have been 

her the pon tae It is very clear that the reserves left by Capt. Thomas Tre- 

her the a are still being rapidly exhausted, and what possible object the 
© to be eats had in recommending the last dividend in the present 
C.E, omy condition of the property must be left to conjecture. The 

writer fears that calls are looming in the future. , 

s is ob. (amp ELoyD.—This mine is now yielding large profits, and may 

and no fairly be favourably contrasted both in point of value and prospects 

Drice of with other mines 1n the district which have been capitalised at 

winter 700,000/. and 1,000,0007., the capital of Camp Floyd being 120,000/. 

present The present profit of 4000/. per month is equal to a dividend at the 

rer the rate of between 30 and 40 per cent. per annum, while it requires ¢ 
nsump. profit of 16,5002, per month in Emma Mine to pay dividends at the 
orders rate of 18 per cent. per annum. } erbum sap. ‘ 

h must Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad-street. FREDK, WM, MANSELL, 

€ price qt * 

to sup. OUR COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURE. 

luction Sm,—Our trade with India is something memorable in the annals 

wah of colonial commerce. Before the American war the imports and ex- 

vdoree orts combined amounted to 52,000,000/.; last year they amounted 
ctured to 102,000,0007. This is an advantage to the Mother Country from 
aber of three causes—war amongst our Transatlantic cousins, Indian rail- 

16 only ways, and the Suez Canal, and the growth of cotton in the East. : The 

rime revenue for 1872-3 is estimated at 48,750,000/., and the expenditure 
uF I 950,000. less. The cash balance on hand March last was 24,85: 1,001 Mey 

1 in all of which 2,221 0000. was in England. The army consists of 195,223, 

aching of which 63,036 are Europeans, This force is deemed ample to keep 
1at the 200,000,000 of people in order. Since the year 1861 the revenue raised 

em all in India amount to 569,000,000/., the expenditure being 7,500,000/. 

* the in excess. Against this excess of outlay by the people of India 
they have received substantial and more than commensurate adyan- 
Ist. A tages —87,790,000/., for the following purposes alone: public roads, 
~ a. 7.500,0002. ; canals, 8,000,000/. ; harbours, 1,500,0000. ; civil buildings, 
f tim. 6 yore military buildings, 11,500,000/.; and State railways, 
VATLIA . 
tly There is no doubt that material progress is rapidly advancing in 
‘ill be India as well asathome. The increasing volume of trade, the ex- 
‘ife ag pansion of commerce, and the accumulation of wealth proceed not 
ind in by steps but strides. Again, the passing events in the metal manu- 
are to facturing districts engross lively interest, and attract more than or- 
creat dinary attention: conflicts betwixt workmen and their masters, and 
mine. the increased value of coal, particularly affect this description of 
; industry. The advances in manufactured articles range from 50 to 
plate 75,100 and above per cent., and we are told that these advances are 
e cons likely to prove permanent. ILence the excitement is great, and the 
7 own gains large and manifest throughout the mining and iron manu- 
icient facturing districts, _ Sie, 
3 plan Inthe manufacturing districts of cotton matters have been the 
rds of veryreverse of the iron kingdom. In Lancashire there are no buoyant 
ON, markets or elastic prices, no jubilant strikes, or gracious concessions 
of 10 per cent, advance in wages! Discussions turn upon the possi- 
‘on of bility of keeping the mills open, and of shortening the hours of 
1 the labour, The tables of exports are unduly swollen by fabrics being 
sent to eastern markets rather than depress pricesat home. In Lan- 
cashire the stability of mercantile firms and manufacturers is being 
discussed with ominous foretaste of trouble. Again, in Mincing- 
part lane brokers are not comfortable—far less happy. The following 
i : movements presage difficulties, trouble, disappointment, and disaster 
> th M —jute has fallen off 25 per cent.; cotton, 224 per cent.; sugar, 10 to 
Sew y 124 per cent. ; and Indigo, 25 per cent. It is, therefore, evident that 
— commerce is not all “sweets,” for the merchants in several neces- 
‘t the sary products are sadly perplexed in their dealings, while realisation 
“No ismost unfortunate to their interests, As a rule, the prosperity 
he te which abounds is especially identified with the working and trading 
pro. classes: manufacturers, otherwise than of machinery and iron, are, 
ioles asa body, not over active, or profitably employed, and great com- 
: plaints are rife from builders, butchers, and holders of cotton and 
lat it Wollen goods ; 
; but 9 ee oT <6 ba 
ae Th respect to British mining the dividends are large, and the 
ta year promises unusual gains. It is true that labour in Cornwall is 
d fo scarce, and the wages high, still the prices of tin, copper, and other 
products range higherin comparison—the volume of yield is found, 
* the 0 be still expansive, hence the gains are likely yet to augment, and 
on the opportunities for profitable investments are numerous and sound, 
Apes both in character and permanence. The introduction of economical 
pond andimproved machinery in drainage, discharge, stamping, and crush- 
np ing machinery, tends greatly to counteract the high prices of coal, 
ie and considerable attention has of late been directed to iron mining, 
eat while several young and progressive tin concerns exhibit strong pro- 
nt ™ of early success and increasing yield. R. TREDINNICK, 
the » Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. Consulting Mining Engineer. 
bona 
| the SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT. 

Smr,—Some two months ago I called attention through your valu- 
rent. able Journal to the inflated state of the Cornish share market, and 
nent especially soin regard to several popular tin mines, and I intimated 
lling ny belief that absentee shareholders would not relieve the resident 
sS— Proprietors of shares which they had so recklessly purchased, ex- 
less cepting at greatly reduced prices. I, of course, alluded to Dol- 
ated coath, Cook’s Kitchen, Tincroft, South Crofty, West Frances, West 
the #@ Basset, and West Chiverton. All of these companies became sud- 
rket denly popular, and, contrary to all past prestage, “ One and all,” the 

Cornish motto (z.e., Cornishmen), became fascinated with their own 
and mines, and, with the usual greed of spendthrift gamblers, bought out 
Iden the London and provincial holders of sharesin arising market, instead 
hose of as hitherto supplying a growing demand at advancing prices, and 
part thus relieving themselves of superfluous shares, purchased up atab- 
= surdly low quotations that prevailed for three years after the panic 
hie of 1866 and 1867, The consequences are that Cornish adventurers 
apes : who purchased shares at pawnbrokers’ prices (two to one against the 
Ae > find themselves now in possession of stock that produces 
ee Sonth a one against realisation, excepting at ruinous sacrifices. 

nouth Crofty rose from 20s. to 1107. per share, the price is 807. per 
rms @ 7th share, a fall of 30,000/.; Dolcoath from 95/., has fallen to 80/. 

Ashare,a decline of 64,0002; Tincroft has fallen 60,0007. ; Cook’s 
= wcnen, 25,000/.; West Frances, 25,0007. ; West Basset, 60,000/., while 
a ae alead mine is nominal at 36,000/. The first six mines 
ore a amg in market value in two months 264,000/., equal in 
od r <n — gross value of Botallack, Owles, Providence, Trumpet 
the Baity tee argaret, South Frances, North Roskear, Seton, Lucy, 
pre  Consols enrietta, Spearne Moor, and Wheal Basset, with St. Ives | 
be hie @ 8, = many others. It is agreeable at all times to congratu- | 
+ “ge imen upon their successes, and we certainly doso in this 
ited bank e, upon the astounding gains accruing to shareholders in Tin- 

t, Carn Brea, Doleoath, Phoenix, Botallack, Owles, Kitty, and | 





{rumpet Consols, yet we can haye no sympathy with the reckless 
Venturers who extended their grasp to possess “ One and All” of | 








pany here as well as at Eskdale. The other disadvantage is the isolation of the pro- 
perty from roads over which the ore can be conveyed away to the railway stations, 
I have been informed that a civil engineer has marked out a line for a proposed 
railway from the mine to Rowrah Station, about five miles distant from the Floutern 
Tarn. As this line would commence near the summit of the company’s property 
it would involve the expense of a steam-engine on each of the lodes to raise the ores 
to it, and thus increase the cost of extraction. On those grounds, if my advice 
were asked, I would recommend that the plan of operations adopted at Eskdale 
should be adopted here—i.e., the drift method, and the ores let down in the manner 


The Ancient Briton attempted to show that all power should be derived from the 


off from want of sufficient evidence,” but after the trial it was ascertained that the 

one who escaped the halter held down the agent while the other man cut his throat, 

and the man who held him down is one of the men to be paid to-day.” 8. 
London, Aug. 10, 


GENERAL BRAZILIAN GOLD MINING COMPANY-—-CAPTAIN 
THOMAS TRELOAR. 


Srr,—As a shareholder in this company, I wish to ask our directors 
—at least, those of them who still legally remain in that capacity 
how it is that we are studiously prevented from having the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Capt. Thomas Treloar, upon whose reports the pro- 
perty was purchased? Tow it is that, without our knowledge or 
consent, the whole working executive has been changed, and placed 
in irresponsible and inexperienced hands? Upon whose authority 
Mr. Dawson was sent to Brazil to visit the property, ana what are 
his qualifications for forming an opinion of any mine? These are pertinent ques- 
tions, which (if I can possibly attend the meeting on Tuesday) I shall ask, and, lf 
not, shall delegate others to do so. 

Up to the present time the shareholders in the respective mines have heard but 
an ex parte statement, emanating from the mouthpiece ef the various boards, In 
common fairness, therefore, to the late executive, and justice to ourselves, why is 
not Capt. Thomas Treloar, who is, I understand, at present in London, invited to 
attend a meeting, and afforded an opportunity of replying? Is it true that Capt. 
Thomas Treloar has backed his opinion of the value of the property, by not only 
having subscribed for a considerable amount of the ordinary as well as the prefer- 
ence capital, but that he s¢i/ retains it, while at least the Chairman (if not the di- 
rectors) has not only sold nearly the whole of his ordinary shares, but, notwith- 
standing what was stated to the contrary, neither the Chairman nor directors have 
subscribed anything whatever towards the preference capital, although upon its 
being subscribed depended the eventual success of the company ? 

Surely these are facts which should be thoroughly ventilated on Tuesday. Let 
us for once know what our Chairman and directors have really done, besides draw 
ing monstrously from the company’s coffers. That we possess a really valuable 
mine is beyond question; but that, for some reason or other, best known to the 
Chairman and directors, sufficient capital was not solicited at the outset—that is, 
sufticient according to Capt. Treloar’s original estimate—is still more true. Repre- 
senting, as I do, a considesable number of shareholders, I shall strenuously oppose 
any further capital being subscribed, unless upon the distinct underst inding that 
Capt. Thomas Treloar will consent to return to Brazil and accept the active manage- 
ment—at any rate, until such time as the mine shall have been brought into a divi- 
dend paying condition. 

In this, as well as in all the other companies, we have unfortunately seen the la- 
mentable consequences of “‘ improved management,” not excepting the Don Pedro, 
where we were positively told the new manager would immediately return enor 
mous quantities of gold; but our new manager has entirely failed, for monthly 
losses have been incurred, and the shares, instead of commanding a respectable pre- 
mium, are unsaleable at a discount. 80 much for “improved management.” 

My immediate business, however, is in connection with the General Brazilian, 
and my sole purpose in addressing you, Sir, is to exhort my fellow-shareholders to 
strenuously oppose any attempt either to allow the property to pass out of our hands, 
or to subscribe the necessary additional capital, unless its expenditure is entrusted 
to the experienced skill of Capt. Thomas Treloar, to whom alone we are indebted 
for our handsome dividend from Maquine. 

Aug. 13. A LARGE SHAREHOLDER IN BRAZILIAN MINES. 





GENERAL BRAZILIAN MINING COMPANY. 


Sm,—The report by Mr. Dawson, bearing date June 29, has been 
circulated among the shareholders, and as this document is charac- 
teristic of the proceedings of a clique, afew remarks may be of ad- 
vantage to the public. When I say clique, I feel I am not beyond 
the mark. They manipulate some twelve different companies, and 
though no two boards may be composed of the seme men, yet I be- 
lieve the clique has the ascendancy. They seem to have taken up 
everything offered, and their remuneration, I presume, wasa certain 
amount of paid-up shares, and something more for placing shares 
among the public, but. somehow these items do not appear in the accounts presé nted 
to the shareholders. The clique, consisting of paid directors, keep a company afloat 
as long as money ean be raised for the purpose. When share holders become impa- 
tient for dividends the management of the mines is changed, and thus dust is 
thrown in the shareholders’ eyes. i ey : nae , 

The changes have just been rung in the Brazilian mines, winding up with the 
General Brazilian (as per Mr. Dawson's report). The General Brazilian should 
have had acapital of 300,000/., as wanted by Capt. Thomas Tre loar, but this sum 
did not suit their purpose: so it was made 150,000/. The latter sum has not only 
been expended, but liabilities incurred to the extent of thousands of pounds, with 
out the shareholders having been called together to authorise it. Is the present 
scheme to get this great property into their own hands now that the uphill work 
is nearly over, and the operations on the point of reaching the gold ? 

Mr. Dawson says—“ Mr. Tregellas, who did nothing, and unfortunately knows 
nothing of mining or management of an establishment, has been relieved from his 
office, which he ought never to have occupied. He was re commended by the late 
manager, and as it was thought he would return to Brazil, I believe the board 
accepted the proposition as a temporary arrangement. He ought never to have 
been recommended for such a position.” I would ask who is the best judge of Mr. 
Tregellas’s eapabilities—Mr. Dawson, who really knows nothing of, Mr. Tregellas, 
and little of mining, or Captain Thomas Treloar, whose capabilities and renowm 
none will dispute? Mr. Tregellas has been employed in the Brazilian mines some 
36 years, he is well known, and, owing to his goodcommon sense, sterling honesty, 
and exemplary character, he has worked his way to the top of the tree. For several 
vears he has been the manager of the Santa Barbara Company, the directors of 
which are men of position and unimpeachable integrity, and so satisfied are they 
with him that they are anxious to retain his services longer vet as manager. | ' 
By honest men Mr. Tregellas’s services are appreciated, but he may be unsuita le 
for other purposes. Hence his being succeeded bya stripling of English extraction, 
raised in France, who, if not a relative, is a protegé of some of the parties in ques- 
tion. This youth was sent out in the first instance with Capt. Thomas Treloar, 
was kept there for about three years, became very unpopular with the Brazilians, 
and then he was sent home. This, then, is the person Mr. Dawson took to Brazil 
with him and placed in charge, It is really too bad, and unless the shareholders 
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take the reins in their own hands, and appoint new directors, they will deserve the 
fate which evidently awaits them. 

Reference is made in Mr. Dawson's report to a house in the city. It is repre- 
sented as having cost 5000/., when in reality it did not cost 2000/7 Mr. Dawson 
states that the house on the mine ought to have been sufficient for any manager to 
live in. So it is; but whydid not Mr. Dawson add that it was required for a hos- 
pital? He found it a hospital, but having dispensed with nearly all the force, with 
out consulting the shareholders, it was no longer re quired as a hospital; the youth 
in charge, I am informed, is living there. On the mine the said youth is safer than 
in the city. 

The report written by Messrs. Morrison and Kitto was, I believe, written in the 
same interest, and the letter signed Edward Hosken will turn out to be incorrect. 
No doubt Capt. Thomas Trelour will at the meeting give the shareholders full in 
formation upon all matters, and if a committee of enquiry be appointed they may 
find that during the last three years he has been dragged in the mud, made a tool 
of, sucked like an orange, and would be kicked aside if it were in the power of the 
clique to do such a thing. —— A SHAREHOLDER. 


ST. JOIN DEL REY MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—I have noticed the correspondence that has been going on in 
your columns for some time past in connection with this mine, and 
am by no means surprised to find that the anxiety of shareholders is 
daily increasing ; but amid this continuous anxiety there is an inex- 
plicable apathy—or, perhaps, the more correct term would be an 
apparent helplessness—on the part of shareholders. In our present 
dire condition should we not be consulting our own interest were 
‘we to request our board to solicit the advice of Capt. Thomas Treloar, 
under whose efficient management the mine was brought into that 
splendid condition in which Mr. Gordon found it when he was appointed manager? 

8 long back as January, 1869, at a general meeting of shareholders the Chairman, 
in reply to a question put by a shareholder, stated that ‘as the name of Capt. I re- 
loar had been mentioned, let me say we could hardly expect any help from him. 
Why was not the question pushed home—why was not the Chairman forced to say 
that Capt. Treloar's advice ought or ought not to be asked? Because Capt. T reloar 
and Mr. Gordon had not parted friendly was not a sufficient reason for Capt. Tre- 
loar to have withheld his valuable advice to the company in their great calamity. 
Had he been asked I am sure he would gladly have done so, both for the interests 
of the shareholders and the good of Brazilian mining ; and as no living man knows 
Morro Velho Mine so well, what valuable aid we should have had, what painful 
anxiety we should have avoided. : 

Is it too late now? Cannot such advice and knowledge be taken practical advan- 
tage of even at the eleventh hour ?—Aug, 13. AN ANXIOUS BHAREHOLDER. 


ECLIPSE GOLD MINE. 

Srr,—I observe in the Supplement to last week’s Journal a letter, in which the 
writer sadly traduces the reputation of the present respected manager, Mr. Jones— 
whom I have known for the last twenty years as an honest, truthful, and indus 
trious mining engineer. It is a great pity that Capt. Tamblyn did not address his 
remarks to the company from Independence, instead of travelling some 7000 miles 
to do so—then he would have given Mr. Jones a fair chance of defending himself ; 
but probably that would not have answered the end which Capt Tamblyn had in 
view. He appears to preach a great deal on the doctrine of principle and goodwill 
towards men, but I must confess that I cannot see any in his letter. I trust Mr, 
Jones's friends will not take the remarks of Capt. Tamblyn for granted, without 
first hearing what Mr. Jones has to say in his own defence, Fair-Puay. 

Aug. 12. 

THE ECLIPSE MINE, AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 

Sir,—If it be that three of the largest shareholders are to proceed to the mines, I 
would suggest that one, at least, should have some knowledge of engineering in 
regard to the winning of ores, crushing, washing, and the constructing of the tram- 
road, &c., 80 that he would be able to advise for our future welfare. I have seen 
valuable mines in British Columbia and California, which have come to grief sim 
ply on account of not having a good man at the he ud. Probably we may require a 
new captain; it is now essential to have one who is skilled in the making and eree- 
tion of machinery and mechanical appliances generally, and not have to depend on 
a self-styled captain, who has helped to dig a big hole in Cornwall or Wales. There 
are sadly too many of this class on the Pacific Coast, too anxious to squander good 
money away in undertakings they know so little about, in order to fill their own 
sockets und those of their mates. Judging from recent reports the Eclipse Mine 
1as been worked similarly to the Lander Hill Mine of the Pacific Company, which 
was conducted for two years by a freemasonry of happy mates, at a fearful waste 
of time and expense to the shareholders, TL hope our new board of directors will 
bear in mind these few remarks of one who holds— Turke HUNDRED SHARES, 

Manchester, Aug. 12. = 


THE GREAT WESTERN MINE, NEVADA. 

Sir,—I have watched with much interest the correspondence now going on in 
your valuable Journal respecting the Great Western Mine, Nevada, and, as a share- 
rolder, would suggest that an extraordinary meeting be convened to consider, 
among other matters, the following objects—1. To ascertain the truthfulness of the 
prospectus,—2, Whether the directors were justified in sending out Mr, Nelson, one 
of their body, without learning that he (as he afterwards confessed at a share- 
holders’ meeting) knew nothing of mining; and also entrusting him with the power 
of paying over to Mr. Ellery, the vendor, 20,000/,, without first ascertaining, through 
some mining expert, its real value? I may here state, for the benefit. of all 
concerned, that L wrote (after L saw the brokers could not deal in theshares) to each 
director, asking what price he or they would give me? And the reply was from 
one—‘' We are afraid we have been deceived in the matter, and as a holder of 100 
shares, would gladly accept an offer from you for the whole or any portion.” This 
being the case, why was not the company at once wound-up ? 

In the interest of those who read your influential Journal, I hope that a Com 
mittee of Investigation may be appointed by the extraordinary meeting, composed 
of men of integrity, with power to ascertain the real facts of the ease, and publish 
them for the benefit of those who may hereafter receive “ Circulars” from unknown 
brokers, and secretaries of such like companies. A HoLprer or Forry SUARES. 


CWM ELAN LEAD MINING COMPANY (LIMITED), 


Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me the best course to pro- 
ceed in the following case? I am a large shareholder in the above 
mine, and was recommended to increase my interest. Before doing 
80, I applied personally at the oflice for an order for my agent to in- 
spect the property, and demanded, as aright, an order (if such were 
necessary) for that purpose. This was denied me, in no very civil 
language, by a person calling himself the secret ry. Lat once wrote a letter to the 
board, requesting they would furnish me with an orde r, also informing them I was 
charged a fee of 53, each for registering transfers, while I 1 wn that others having 
transfers made are not charged any fee whatever, and di siring to know when the 
resolution was passed, and at what meeting, imposing sucha demand. To this I 
received the following reply 

Sir, —Atarecent meeting of the sharcholders it was decided that the mine should 
be inspected by competent persons and reported on; that inspection has taken 
place, and the report is in course of preparation, and will shortly be issued, and we 
do not deem it advisable in the interests of the shareholders to grant orders for 
private inspection, 

As regards the transfer fee, I beg to inform you that the board was perfectly 
cognisant of the charge of 5s. per share on paid upsh wes, The directors regret you 
should have found any difficulty in the way of examining the books and think you 
must be under misapprehension as to any act of incivility. , : 

The directors beg to inform you that you did not see the 
of your eall At this office, but they understand that your demand was m ide to Mr 
Gunn, in such terms as were highly offensive to that gentleman, who has always 
shown every readiness to afford information to all share holders, Any furthe r ob 
servations you may have to make will be laid before the directors, and duly at 
tended to if put into writing. ROWLAND Wersvi R, Ch uirman, 

Now, as the recent mec ting alluded to was held so far back as Mav . , 
you will agree with me that in the interests of the «te chote fe aaaat, X think 
report was furnished. But this refusal to allow 
perty is one [ have never before met w ith, 
for the past 20 years been connected with 1 
mines throughout England and Wales. 


secretary on the oceaston 


holders it is quite time the 
a shareholder to inspect his pro- 
although, Sir, as you are aware, I have 
ung, wel a large holder in various 
My only conclusion is i ¥ . 
inte rests of the shareholders being consulted by this act of the P mor hang ng Ayalon 
thing the reverse, Again experience teaches me that every reliance should not , tall 
times be placed in reports prepared and embellished by directors 80 much as ¢ wu 
sonal visit, or an Inspection by an agent in whom you have confidence If this : ‘ a 
were sittuted in Cornwall a single application to the Vice Warden would at all 
times result in an order being granted for an inspection. This, Sir, howe ” Ny 
limited company, and in Wales, therefore, E know not how to proceed ee 
In conclusion, U will just rem irk, in explanation of the paragraph in the letter 
above quoted—viz., “The directors beg to inform you that you did not s 6 ; ° 
seoretary,” &c.—my only answer is that, on my ask} ur for the secretar came 
calling himself “Mr. Guan’ presented himself ne md, on ref ‘a ay ge 
acknowledgment T poeeived froin the otlies , : d it a: | oO don 
representing: O60) storys the s Gunn, Sour tary. >” pies 
po sie ag { iw ster, Chairman :" 
opie wok HH aecomnts, &e 
dese Waiter Verdon, Seere 
exe pting onee a mor a sy sgtlerats wey 3 a 
ote anne On t the tine Is extended from 
I trust that the insertion of thi 
respecting this company.—City 


jutrey bo day | 
fused this “te 
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ol vin Om 
» When the directors mect, ar 


ha ~*~" Will enable me to obtain some infc rmation 


ii “CIRCULAR MINING.” 
47, our correspondents, Messrs. W. Hannam and Co., i i i 

Ry: nt " Hen } : and Co., in spite o ir ‘ spe 
tacles (whic h, by the way, they kindly and politely recommend to why . bon 
taken rather & perverted view of the subject of my communication Th 7 ight 
Proper to send to me “ Circulars” neither requested nor required ; ‘a eestie Tae 
8p ave of, especially where, as In this instance, observations are b+ my " . lat od 
+ Sy pre eee | the oe of a company to which I belong. "Ware all 

ide Shareholders ” in the Emma Mine to follow thei ice, rane 

- - j ip asco m4 4 “ 

would be another senseless panic (very gratifying to the « Beare”), cm T ob = 
f " I fear, the 


bulk of them would then have little to « c ; 
and Oo. either. ave © to “thank their stars for,” or W. Hannam 


No doubt Messrs. Hannam and Co. are 
perfeotstrangers tome; indeed, [never had 
or the Co.; ergo, I cannot justly be taxex 
ba A a7 simply bear in mind the 

not throw stones”—and discontinue the practice of sending « CG} ” 
pan mo probably fail to appreciate thelr kind intentions Geran. ~ 
Tere “ungrateful world, Sir, as many persons in the habit of se iia 
fas ave doubtless ere this discovered), they may depend uponit — wilt 
7 ar less mead to what they are pleased to designate “attacks ™ I am = 
© tenacity of purpose in endeavour 8 to preserve my own interests and | those 


very estimable gentlemen, but they are | 
the pleasure of seeing either W. Hannam 
i with having made an « attack ” upon 
adage—“ Those who live in glass houses 


of the ‘bona file shareholders” in the Emma Mine; and although W. Hannam 
and Co. pronounce my conduct “ obstinacy,” I submit that this isa sheer fallacy, 
and that, in justice to me, it merits the milder appellative of decision of character. 

Of course, the “ bona file shareholders” will decide for themselves whether to 
follow the counsel of W: Hannam and Co., and sell, or abide by that of the directors 
of the company, who havealready “expressed the hope that they will not be tempted 
to sacrifice their property.” : 4 

With regard rh ye. “nom de plume,” it is surely unnecessary that Ishould publish 
my “ veritable cognomen ” to gratifying the craving of every enterprising advertiser, 
who, either for sport or emolument, thinks proper to shower down his *‘ Circulars 
upon my devoted head. I, therefore, continue to subscribe myself— 

Aug. i2. A FELLOW THAT HATH HAD Losses. 


ADVICE TO MINING CAPITALISTS. 

Sr1r,—Being a constant reader of your most valuable Journal, I have noticed of 
late reports appearing in public prospectuses of mines in Cornwall and elsewhere, 
written by persons, who, although not having a practical knowledge of mining, 
sign themselves Mining Engineers. Now, Mr. Editor, I believe that many of these 
reports have been written by persons who never worked underground a day in their 
lives; and I should wish the question to be put to such pretended engineers—W hat 
mine or mines did they ever work in to obtain theirexperience? The fact is, they 
are merely shown underground, and things there pointed out to them, most likely 
by the agent on the mine or some other practical person of experience, and what- 
ever may be stated by such person is the foundation of the so-called Mining En- 
gineer’s report; and, unless that class of persons are stopped from misleading the 
public through calling themselves M.E., the end ultimately must be bad. Adhere 
to the old saying—‘“‘ A stitch in time saves nine.” Enquire into their practical 
knowledge before engaging or believing in them, and Iam certain the result will 
be beneficial to all investors in mines. 

Cornwall, Aug. 12. A WELL-WISHER TO PRACTICAL MINING. 


CARZISE MINE. 

Sir,—Legitimate mining ought not to be influenced by the rashness of speculators 
who have no capital to “nvest, but who take up shares in the hope of an early pre- 
mium, such as was obtained for a short time in Carzise,&c. Disappointed, as 
many persons have been, of the expected rise, they, or some of them, have sold at 
a discount, or relinquished their interest, losing the calls paid. Most wrong be- 
ginnings end badly. This company ought not to have been formed on such a basis ; 
and I hear that the affairs are going into liquidation after a few months prepara- 
tion for working! I heard a few days ago that Capt. Teague, of Tincroft, sold a 
large engine for this mine for 2100/., through Capt. Rogers, and that the same en- 
gine is charged to this company at 2900/.! Can this report be true? If it be true, 
I should not like to be a party concerned in the transaction. I should like to be 
assured that the agents said to be implicated in this transaction are clear in the 
matter. Honesty, straightforward conduct, should characterise all mining and 
other business. Perh®ps one of your readers will kindly satisfy the enquiries of— 

London, Aug, 12. 8. 


HARMONY AND MONTAGUE. 

S1r,—I understand most things that occurin mining; but there is one thing con- 
nected with this mine that I do not understand. I should be glad to be informed 
whether the reports made by Capts. Pope, Floyd, and Stephens were truthful state- 
ments (they were, it will be remembered, sustained by Mr. George Henwood) ; or 
whether the damning report made by Capt. Rich is a doubtful one? The mine was 
set to work solely upon the recommendations of the four first-named gentlemen, 
who represented that tin ground of enormous extent could be worked on with con- 
siderable profit; and upon the faith of those recommendations preparations were 
being made for stamping on a large scale; when, unexpectedly, Capt. Rich came 
to inspect, and reported that there was not a stone of tin in the mine! whereupon 
operations ceased; and now the affairs of the company are in the Stannary Court. 
Who of the agents were right? Is there much tin or no tin? ONE PUZZLED, 

Truro, Aug, 14, 


POLCREBO MINE. 

S1r,—I beg to inform you and the public, through the medium of your valuable 
Journal, that this sett, in the parish of Crowan, near Camborne, has in its com po- 
sition the essential elements for making a productive and a lasting tin mine. The 
former workers, without rule or order, adhering to the old system of the rule 
of thumb, and neglecting, or being totally unacquainted with, the importance of the 
secondary element in the form of a cross-course, and also mixed strata of ground, 
after driving by the side of the lode about 10 fms., and in driving south to cut, if 
possible, that which they had lost, relinquished their search. On draining the mine 
to this level, 17 fms. below the adit, or 28 fms. from surface, it was quite evident 
that the lode was heaved north by the cross-course, and not south; and on search- 
ing north, and without driving a single foot of ground, we discovered a lode, of the 
extent or size of which we are tothe present ignorant, having cut into it about 3 ft., 
and without finding the north wall. The lode, as far as we have seen, has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges one of the best they had ever seen, and worth from 
60/. to 1007. per fathom ; the discovery was made only yesterday (Tuesday). When 
we get through the lode I will write you more fully on the subject, as to its value, &c. 

Hayle, Aug, 14, JAS. WILLIAMS. 


EAST WITEAL BASSET MINING COMPANY. 

Sir,—A meeting of the adventurers in this mine is convened for Tuesday next, 
and I hear from an authentic source that another sale of 300/. worth of tinstone will 
be effected between this and the meeting, this with the former sales amounting to 
800/., which have been achieved since the last meeting of adventurers, held nearly 
three months ago; and several hundreds of pounds worth of lower quality tinstulf 
has accumulated on the mine, awaiting the working of the new steam stamps. 
These are extraordinary facts; they are so, indeed, when we take into account the 
very limited number of men engaged in developing the resources of the mine; and 
then, again, it is but a short time since it was publicly known that the mine was 
on the verge of being abandoned. The question which most reasonably would be 
asked after this is, What has so recently brought this mine into such a healthy con- 
dition? Although I have been but a small shareholder for many years past, yet 
this little information may prove beneficial to my fellow-adventurers, now that 
public attention has been turned to this, which I have long thought and announced 
to be a neglected mine. I have sent my agent to inspect it, who is amongst many 
of the most reliable mining anthorities of this county that have also inspected this 
mine; hence the reason for many facts being exposed to broad light, which have 
led me to supposition in an attempt to account for the great reluctance in publish- 
ing the real merits of our mine.— Truro, Aug. 15. W.8S. 

[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.} 





TERRAS Trn Mrntna Company (Limited)—Covurt or THE STAN- 
NARIES (Before the Vice-Warden).—Mr. Marrack, under the 31st section of the Com- 
panies Act, 1862, made an application on behalf of Mr. Edward Cavendish Tahourdin, 
that the company be called upon to show cause why the applicant’s name should 
not be inserted in the register of shareholders in respect of 500 shares, and that the 
list be rectified accordingly. It was stated that Mr. W. 8. Pearce, the company’s 
secretary, sold to Mr. John Addison in February, 1871, 500 shares in the company, 
numbered 2001 to 2500, both inclusive, the consideration money being 893/., secured 
by bills from the purchaser. Mr. Addison received certificates in respect of those 
shares, and soon afterwards negociated with Mr. Tahourdin for sale of the shares 
in question tohim foreash. Concurrently with this last transaction, Mr. Tahourdin 
having had the shares transferred to him, agreed with Messrs. Marlborough and 
Co., brokers in London, through Mr. Beazley, their trustee, for sale to them of 200 
out of the above-mentioned 500 shares ; and, in order to completion of the transac- 
tion with the company, the certificates from Mr. Pearee to Mr. Addison were sent, 
with the transfer of the 500 shares, and also with the sub-transfer of the 200 to Mr. 
Beazley. The secretary returned the transfers, stating that he had already disposed 
of or transferred those 500 shares, but he did not return the certificate of shares, 
and that certificate it had been impossible to obtain to the present day. It was 
understood that Mr. Pearce (the secretary) got Mr. Addison to retransfer to him 
the 500 shares, but Mr. Tahourdin, of course, contended that he, being the holder 
of the certificate of shares and of the transfer, was the complete owner of the pro- 
perty, and that the secretary was bound to register that transfer, accompanied, as 
it was, by the certificate. On behalf of Mr. Tahourdin it was contended that, ac- 
cording to facts in evidence, the register ought now to show 300 shares in Mr. 
Tahourdin and 200 in Mr. Beazley.—Mr. Marrack read lengthy affidavits in sup- 
port of his application, and the Vice-Warden granted the required order to show 
cause.— Western Morning News. 

_ Tor New ZraLanpd KaranGa Goup Mings.—-In addition to the 
information contained in last week’s Journal, it may be mentioned that the neces- 
sary large works have been commenced by Mr. Thomas, The Coromandel Muil 
says :—** These operations have been the means of already causing al the adjoin- 
ing ground on every side of the Kapanga lease to be taken up by influential mining 
gentlemen in Auckland. An extensive undertaking of this kind taken in hand by 
foreign capitalists, who are sending out the best plant from Cornwall, will do an 
Immense and almost incalculable amount of good to the Coromandel field at large. 
The te nders for sundry works and materials r¢ quired by the Kapanga Gold Mining 
Company indicate that this company has commenced work in earnest. It isa 
matter of congratulation that the merits of the gold field have been sufficiently re- 
cognised at home to induce the investment of so large an amount of English ca 
pital is we understand this company commands. It is to be hoped that the Ka- 
] he pioneer of other similar undert tkings, which we eve offer 

more brilliant prospects of good returns in the shape of dividends 

rpri in which English eapital is largely embarke 

EUREKA GRINDER AND AMALGAMATOR. 

by Henry Bolthoff, and mannfactured by Hendrie 
op ration at Whitcomb’s Mill,in Nevada, The : lvamator consists of a tubabout 
) feet in length, and 2 feet in width, the sides being inthe form of a segment of a 
cirele, so that the bottom, an iron plate inch in thickness, forms a concave sur 
tuce. The muller, another iron plate, Linch thick, ismade convex to fit the bottom 
of the tub, and is suspended from uprights rising on each side of the tub, and made 
to swing like a pendulum, thus grinding the pulp that passes between the upper 
and lowe r plate s. There are adjusting screws for raising or lowering the muller. 
When grinding its whole weight, several hundred pounds, is brought to bear, so 
that the pu'p is reduced to animpalpable powder, polished, and rendered suscepti- 
ble of amalgamation. It is fixed at the extremity of the tables, so that the crushed 
ore passes from them to the amalgamator. The ‘quicksilver is held on the upper 
surface of the muller to prevent grinding. This surface is covered with a copper 
plate, upon which the amalgam is gathered. Mr. Whitcomb informs us that this 
amalgamator saves about twice as much gold from the tailings as the Bertol pans, 
with none of the labour or trouble necessary to keep them running, since the work 
of charging and discharging is constantly going on, and it is necessary to clean up 
only once each week. The machine now in operation receives the tailings from two 
5 stamp batteries, and on 6-ounce ore saves about $50 a week. So well pleased is 
Mr. Whitcomb with its working that he has ordered another from the Messrs. 
Hendrie, which will be set to receive the tailings from the other 12 stamps in the 
mill. With these additions it is believed that $100 a week will be saved, with very 
little trouble or expense, which otherwise would go down the gulch, or only be saved 
by the troublesome process of handling over and running through pans. This is 
the first amalgamator of this pattern that has been used, and should it prove as 
effective on longer trial as it now promises, it is probablethat the Hendrie Brothers 
will find a large demand for them.—Cvlorado Register. 
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Royal School of Mines, Fermyn Strept 
[FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER. ] 


LecTuRE XLVI.—The greatest improvement in mo 
(continued Mr. SmyTH) with regard to raising the mineral j 
shaft has been the introduction of what are called « cruides Aad. 
obvious thatas the velocity in winding becomes greater so the d 
to the kibbles is greatly enhanced if they come in contact with 
sides ; and to prevent that the system of guides or conduct; m the 
devised. Their adoption was first advocated by Mr. Carr, of Sheffel 
who at the close of the last century introduced wooden condu “ Ms 
for guiding the corves up and down the shafts, by which eg 
tended a depth of 140 yards could be traversed in half a minute. 
few Midland pits in his own neighbourhood, a few in Stafford 
and one little colliery in Somersetshire, adopted the plan, but j 
North they did not begin to make any way until between | 
1840, but now they are almost universally employed, Speed 
course, is highly important, but it is especially in ‘the interest 
the safety of the men that this system of guided cages is so importa of 
The number of accidents which take place in mines is large and te 
deaths which result average 1000 per annum, exclusive of th " 


: . : h © metal. 
liferous mines. Of these a great part result from mishaps in “ 


shafts,and to the introduction of guides a considerable reduction j 

the number of fatal casualties is attributed. The system now in vogue is an 
lows :—Instead of lifting the material in the tubs, the wagon itself js run int < 
kind of cage, which is madeas light as possible of wrought-iron. This cage ean A 
simply traverses up and down the pit, being attached on each side to the a 
which are fastened to the sides of the pit. The guides themselves consist jn the re 
collieries of bars of iron, 4 in. by3 in., and they are attached at intervals, not tothe 
brickwork, but to cross pieces of timber called ‘‘ buntons.” Where they are of we 4 
memel pine is used of the same dimensions, 4in. by 3in. In some instances tm 
tical bridge rails, and in other lengths of angle iron are used. - 

In Lancashire many pits have been fitted with a continuous round bar of iro 
fixed at the pit bottom, and screwed up to the head frame, the cross-bar of the bm 
having a ring at each end, which runs upon the rods. Where the weight jg con 
siderable and the velocity great, it is important that the guides should be examined 
frequently to see that everything is right. If a shaft be large, two or even fou 
cages may be employed in the same shaft. This depends upon the arrangement 
of the engine power, and the amount of -the material to be got out. If g bratticg 
be placed across the shaft, one of the guides ~ be placed against the brattiee 
and the other against the side of the opposite. Sometimes a shaft is divided into 
four, and then in each of the four divisions a cage may be worked, the guides hein 
arranged inasimilar manner. I know several cases where, with a shaft 1s ft. Fe 
diameter, two large and powerful engines are placed, one on each side, and so four 
cages are worked with great facility. Besides wood and iron rods being nseq , 
the material of which the guides are made, wire-rope is now frequently employed 
and with great advantage, as no buntons are necessary. The wires are simply sy¢. 
pended and tightened or stretched by heavy weights at the bottom, and so the qi. 
ficulties are avoided which arise from the expansion and. contraction of iron rods 
Another mode in the North of England is a guide for the cage made with a sort of 
T-headed rail. In the Model Room upstairs you will see some cages suitable for 
lifting four wagons ata time, in which this sort of guiding is used. The advan. 
tages of this system are too numerous to detail, but in one respect conductors are 
especially valuable. In ordinary drawing one tub would go up while anothercamg 
down, and there was always a constant danger of the tubs coming into collision, 
and indeed many lives were annually lost by men being thrown out of the tubg 
midway in the shaft by this sort of accident. The consequence was that as the 
tubs approached the point of transit the speed had to be greatly lessened, involving 
great loss of time as well as nice management by the engineman. This risk and 
loss of time is avoided altogether by the use of guides ; each tub or cage is kept jn 
its own course without the slightest possibility of collision, and now the cages pasg 
each other with such a tremendous rapidity in the shaft as to be in the highest de. 
gree startling to a visitor not accustomed to so extraordinary a spectacle, 

I will now say a few words respecting the cages themselves. They are almost 
invariably constructed of malleable iron, and since lightness is highly desirable ag 
small as possible for the weight it is destined to carry. For a single tub a cage of 
5 or 6 ewts. will suffice; for two, whether to be placed side by side or one over the 
other (a two-decker), 9 to 10 ewts. At Monkwearmouth the 4-tub cages weigh as 
much as 24 ewts. ; others no less than 3 tons, including their tackling chains. Cages 
of combined strength and lightness have of late been advantageously made of steel, 
The slide parts of the cage, of thin wrought-iron, which loosely fit to three sides of 
the wooden conductor, are applied both to the upper and lower bar of the framing, 
and are a little bell-mouthed upward and downward to allow them to slip the more 
easily over any inequalities. In order, also, to keep the tubs from shifting during 
their transit, a simply contrived latch is always applied on the floor of the cages or 
at the ends of a rod passing through its upper bar; and when the weight reaches 
the surface, duly signalled on its approach by a bell ringing in the engine-house, 
and by some visible mark attached to the rope, the cage is lifted with its floor a 
little above the plane of the bank at which it is intended to rest, and then allowed 
to drop on tothe “ keeps.” These latter arethe heads of an arrangement of counter. 
balanced levers, which offer no obstacle to the ascent of the cage, but by a single 
movement of the hand or foot of the lander are made to protrude and catch it in 
its descent. The moment that in a lively pit’s mouth the cage bottom touches the 
«« keeps,” the landers have already got hold of the fulltubs to pull them on to terra 
firma, or are forcing them out with the empty ones, which they are pushing in to 
‘take their places. On the iron plates with which the staging about the pit topis 
floored, the wagons are hauled off, up goes the eage witha jerk a few feet, and 
anon plnnges downagain into the gloom, whilst the men are rushing forw ard with 
the empty tubs prepared for the fellow cage, which in a few seconds flies up by the 
other side of the pit. Whenthe cage is two-decked, or as sometimes in Belgium 
has three or four apartments one above the other, the landing process has to be re- 
peated at the same level, or for the purpose of saving time may be carried on at 
two different levels on the staging, whilst the loading is similarily performed at the 
bottom. Itis in this way that a very neat system is adopted for running in and 
out the eight tubs, which form the load of the great four decked cage of the Grand 
Hornu Colliery, near Mons—a cage weighing, with its protecting cover, about 
2692 Ibs. English. “ ; : 2 

Rapid winding has now been carried to such perfection that in Lancashlre a single 
shaft will turn out in a day 1000 to 1600 tons as a regular output from a depth of 
250 fms., each journey being made in very little more than a minute. At Monk- 
wearmouth, where the depth is 300 fms., the time is 144 minute ; ind one of the 
most remarkable, perhaps, of all is the new deep colliery of Rosebridge, where the 
depth is more than 400 fms.; the actual time in passing from top to bottom an 
vice versi, is 50 seconds, so that compared with the old system and speed of 24 ft. 
per second, it is like flying through the air: and, all things considered, it is asto- 
nishing that it works so admirably free from accidents. In every way, then, itis 
a great improvement upon the old slower system. 3 ! AE: . 

With respect to the dimensions of the engines used in this rapid winding, there 
isa good dealof variation. In the Durham district vertical cylinders, acting di- 
rectly on the shaft, the cylinders having a diameter of 50 to 60 in., w ith a stroke of 
6 or 8 ft., are not uncommon. In the Lancashire collieries two coupled cylinders, 
from 30 to 36 in. in diameter, each with a stroke of 5 or 6 ft. Horizontal in some 
cases, and oscillating cylinders in others, are adopted to meet particular cireum- 
stances. Another special part of the question is the dimension ol the drums (called 
bobins in France and Belgium) on which the rope is wound. These are made of 
great diameter, and require a good deal of intelligent management. In the ve 
a horse-whim, worked with a single coil, the loaded kibble is drawn up one si e, 
and the empty one passes down the other, and it is obvious that there w il ae 
point in the journey where the weight of the material in the full kibble wi be 
equalled by the weight of the rope going down with the empty kibble. As soon as 
this is the case, then the tendency will be for the loaded kibble to fly up with great 
velocity. It is obviously necessary, then, to put on a drag, and so in working the 
horse-whim a great log of wood is hooked on. When we remember the aepoon J 
of ropes and chains, we shall see that we require no very great length to reat re ie 
point of equality. A rope weighs 20 Ibs. to the fathom, so that at, 100 fms. 4 
the weight would be 2000 Ibs., or nearly 1 ton, and these figures being aive ny i ; 
easy to calculate how soon the two weights will counterbalance each of er, = 
when the compensating weight shall be applied. This difficulty has been poe 
various ways. Lightening the rope, for instance, was a great gain. Then — 
drum was introduced by Capt. Reed, so that when the weight is at os — 
depth there will be the smallest amount of leverage on the drum, and the _— 
weight comes to the upper part of the shaft the leverage is incre ased pee oa 
as it gets rid of the extra weight of the rope. This plan of late ) ears has a 
much acceptance in certain colliery districts. There are several forms “ ‘ _ 
drums in use. In some the central part is 26 ft., that being the greatest ‘bole is cl 
and then it gradually passes off to a much smaller diameter when the . om Se 
the bottom of the shaft. It is important to have the inclined part of t i 
made so that the rope ean have no tendency to slip. One or two instance a 
occurred in which, owing to the rope slipping, every man in the kibble at = a 
has been killed. To prevent this some drums have becn made w ith the in oe po 
towards the centre instead of the exterior, with a spiral chann lof iron ve 
to the drwn. The question as to what form of drums desirable in tn um uns 
condition. The reason for adopting these compensating drums is t wemy 
of round ropes; and it may, therefore, be asked w hy not have a fla - 1 
the diameter would grow larger as the weight gets nearer the top 
coiled one lap over the over. The answer is that the flat rope has so grea hegabegoe* + 
of friction, and is so soon damaged by wear and tear, that if the re = rop beg 
employed a great saving of expense is effected. We may expect, t eye per 
the use of the round rope will not diminish, and the form and effects of th ms — 
pensating drums more considered than they have been. Another form a ee com 
of this kind is the counter-balance chain, which is in use in most of the ; o1 von 
collieries. The counter-balance chain is attached to the drum shaft, whi 1 Patity 
in the reverse direction to the rope overa pulley, and has appended to it a a” doom 
of extremely heavy links of iron. These fall into a shallow pit, 30 or 405 * sents 
where they coil up at the bottom until their weight is wanted, Ww n os at pcre 
the descending rope begins to preponderate, they are gradually liftec 4 7A nt of the 
the full cage begins to be lifted they aid with their great weight the eff niche, 
engine in accomplishing the heavier portion of its work. Drame are § oe 
made of wrought-iron, or sometimes of angle iron, and very fine specime reAony, 

i i 7 rf » North of England—at Seaton De- 
seen in France, Belgium, Germany, and in the North of Englar -hether at the 
laval, at the Pemberton Pits, near Wigan—the only question cane w san ea 
present price of iron wooden drums of equal efficiency might not re = foes 
With reference to the accidents in shafts, by which many lives have ee na we . 
lost, much may be done by way of prevention. As, for instance, In the ws 5 ia 
all accidents—men falling down the mouth of the pit—precautions are by which 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, where the drawing is done at a slow ree ‘ch are 
are completely effectual. At the top a pair of sliding doors are fitted, M : empty 
pushed over the shaft when the load is up, and withdrawn to allow bay Poser 4 
wagons to descend. When the drawing is fast, doors moveable in enothes ‘ 7 wing 
are used, which are lifted by the cage itself like a pair of vertical gates, W ni en 
to after the load has passed. A cover or bonnet of sheet iron is also — ge falling 
added to the cage to protect the men when they travel up or down ee dae 
material, or from anything dislodged from the sides. Two other kinds 0 ee seas 
however, oomalenaii occur, which generally produce a peculiarly — ' : 
of life, The first of these is the br of the rope or chain, which when 
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*ynding generally prevails. vn 
is thought to be less without this apparatus than with it. 


not met with in the North of 


the ropes, the risk 
stress, therefore, 1s 
roughly and frequently overhauled. 
Another class 0 
seriousaccidents frequently happen. 
carelessness or 
on rere 
either br’ 
unfortunate p 
bottom of the shaft. 
engine 
fal engin 
js that of 
it could no 
done in several ways. 
iss them, anc 


eman, and the machinery under perfect control. 


The best preventive, no doubt, is to employ only the best ma- | 
iapparatus frequently and carefully overhauled ; 
1e present time the subject has had much of the attention of in- 
1 many contrivances of more or less merit have been made | 


sug inventors, : ag - 2 
enous Th rs fe wo ation of all these contrivances it is obvious must be the guides. 
yublic. s t of these was the “ parachute,” invented by M. Foudrinier, who 


His plan was by means of wedges introduced 
ien guide and a part of the cage brought into play by the action 


2d by M. Fontaine, has been applied with success at the 
j When the rope breaks two arms or levers are 
hich, projecting on each side, brings the cage to a standstill. This 

but that so many should 
xr speaks badly of the materials of which the ropes are 
»of the mine. There are several very useful inventions 
ntries, bring the teeth when the rope breaks on to the 
” in which the grip acts from the side. 
however, so many modifications of the principle of clutches or catches 
ld take up too much time to conduct you through all their details, but 
to the remark that while their application has answered well where 
a slow velocity, they have not been found so useful or compatible 
hich they have a tendency to come into play when they 
J. It is obvious that when the cage is lowered ata rapidity equal to 
ng body, the rope must be slackened with even greater rapidity, and 
being thus taken off the rope in some of its surges, the effect is the 
apparatus as if it were broken which, coming suddenly into play, 
scent of the eage, which then has to encounter a not less serious danger 
ant of the rope upon thetop of the cage. Itis for this reason chiefly that 
Ingland, where extremely rapid 
Great care being taken as tothe state and strength of 
Great 
properly laid upon having the whole of the winding gear tho- 


f apparatus is intended to provide against overwinding, from which 
These sad catastrophes are duechiefly through 
inadvertency in the engine-house, when the cage instead of stopping 
hing the surface is brought up violently against the pulley overhead, which 
eaks the rope and lets the cage fall down the pit, or turns it over, and the 
occupants rarely escape a terrific death by being precipitated to the 
And as with the large drums now used a single stroke of the 
raises the cage 60 or 70 feet, it is obvious how necessary it is to have a care- 
The object to be obtained 
casting loose the cage at the moment it reaches the top of the shaft, so that 
t by any possibility be brought up violently against the pulleys. This is 
' By one of them two catches are so placed as to let the cage 
1 then falling back to their original position supports the cage, when 
saction of a particular sort of hook the weight is detached from the winding- 


by the : : 
rope. These safety hooks, as they are called, are not heavy in weight, and do not cost 
A signal bell rings 


much. Afterall a good deal depends upon the engineman, 


when the weight has passed a certain point, as a signal to lower the speed, and of 
late steam-breaks have been added, which are self-acting, and come into play by the 
admission of steam into a special cylinder as soon as the cage passes a particular 


int in the guides. 


It is, however, to be greatly regretted that more attention is 


not given to this matter, as scarcely a week elapses without some disastrous acci- 


dent from over-winding. 








IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


The reading of the paper “On the Geological Position and Features 


of the Coal and Ironstone Strata of the West of Scotland,” by Mr. 
James GEIKIE, of the Geological Survey (an abstract of which was 
published in the Supplement to last week’s Mining Journal), was 
followed by an interesting discussion, in the course of which the 
PresIDENT remarked that when they imagined the labour and study 
involved in the preparation of the paper that had just been read, 
If 
anything could add to its completeness it would be to have it illus- 
trated by one or two questions, which he was sure the author of the 


they could not fail to be struck with its importance and value. 


paper W uuld be delighted to answer. 


Mr. WoopHouse doubted whether anyone would venture to ques- 
tion the exactitude and skill with which Mr. Geikie had drawn up his paper. For 
his own part he did not know much about the geology of Scotland in general, but 
there was one part of the western coal field that he did know about, and that was 
the Kilmarnock district, the whole details of which he had carefully examined. 
He ventured to say that a more interesting description of the geology of this part 
He had described with the 
utmost exactness and clearness the difference between the carboniferous formation 
In sitting down, he must congra- 
tulate someone on the good sense displayed in having the papers about to be read 
It was an 


of the Scotch coal tield could not. have been written. 
o' the Midland Counties and that of Scotland. 


(Hear.) 
(Cheers.) 


printed and passed through among the members beforehand. 

example that should be followed by other learned societies. 
Mr. Jonny YounG, Hunterian Museum, Uni 

tened with very great pleasure to Mr. Geikie’s paper, and could say that he de 





scribed very fully and faithfully the various geological strata observed in the coal 
He himself had been a geological worker in these 
coal fiells for many yeurs, and could, therefore, bear testimony to the truthful de- 
gription Mr. Geikie had placed before them of the various divisions into which the 
iferous limestones series of Scotland had been split up by intercalations of 
other strata, and which distinguished this group of rocks in this country so much 
from those of England and [reland, and other countries where carboniferous lime- 
Mr. Geikie had shown them that in the calciferous sandstone se- 


fields in the West of Scotland. 





earor 


stone prevailed. 
ries, or lower coal measures, of Scotland, as well as in the lower and upper carboni 


ferous limestone series, beds of coal, oil shale, blackband, and clayband ironstone 
were of frequent occurrence in every coal field, which, alternating with marine 
limestones, indicated old land surfaces, shallow seas, estuaries, and freshwater 
In England and Ireland, on 
the other hand, the strata of the sime geological age are represented by massive 
marine limestones many hundred feet in thickness, implying deep sea conditions 
Mr. Geikie had also pointed out that during the deposi- 
tion of the lower carboniferous rocks of Scotland outbursts of igneous or volcanic 


lakes, in which these varying strata were laid down. 


during their formation. 


rocks were of frequent occurrence in their midst, and it is interesting to find amongst 
these firs 
lake deposits, with fish remains of carboniferous age, all clearly indicating that 
these igneons rocks were not all poured forth at the same time, but that there 





were periods of repose of greater or less extent, during which the intercalated strata 
speaker) had lately examined a very interesting section 
The 
beautiful trappean hills of Bowling were familiar to all those acquainted with the 
f In these hills there occur beds of coal and shale, with plant 


were deposited. He (the 
near to their own doors where phenomena of this kind were to be observed. 


seenery of the Clyde. 
and fish remains on various horizons between the sheets of trap. The coal, as might 
be expectel, is of an impure quality, and varies from a few inches to 1 or 2 feet in 
thickness in’ some of the seams. These coal beds are only interesting in a geological 
point of view, and from their position among the traps can never become of com 
mercial importance. He only, therefore, referred to their existence in this locality 


to show how varied were all the circumstances under which the lower coal beds of 


Scotland were liid down. In one of the pictures before them there was a repre 
sentation of what may have been the condition of things in Scotland during the 
deposition of these rocks. On the shores of the lake are represented the forest 
vegetation that formed the coal beds, while in the lake itself the deposits were laid 


down, entombing the fishes of the period, and from the voleanie vents of the hills 
in the distance were poured forth the streams of lava and showers of ashes that 
Mr. Young concluded his re- 
marks by again expressing his gratification at the very able way in which Mr. Geikie 


now cover many of these coal beds, as at Rowling. 


had placed the carboniferous deposits of the West of Scotland before the meeting. 


Mr. Witr.ey, of Leeds, had great diflidence in rising to criticise Mr. Geikie’s 
He might, however, goa step further than he had already 
gone, and instead of simply giving them the great broad facts of universal nature, 
seek to solve for future ages that which would ultimately have to be solved—the 
He had not the least hesitation in 


admirable paper. 


cause of all these varying metallic formations. 
siying that they were formed by the rays of the sun acting on the surface of the 


earth, and if they traced this argument down to the remotest basin they would find 
He granted this was a new theory, but it was one that he 
had advocated again and again, and whilst he was not a geologist himself, he asked 


this philosophy justified. 





the geologists of the present age to take this principle as the basis of their enquiri 





If they analysed a twig they would probably find that on the sunny side there was 


5 


something different to what they found on the shady side. (Laughter.) Hecould 
demonstrate this fact if he could but show them the result of his own observations. 


It might be a wild theory, but there never was a theory that was not set down as 
something approaching to madness. (Hear, hear.) — ~ 

The Prestpenr then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Giekie for his paper, and 
- hay ing been accorded by acclamation, the proceedings of the day were brought 
0a close 





thev saw Mr. Stevenson's self-acting eluteh in operation, 





modes of application were fully described, every facility being afforded to the 
or it in ordinary operation. 
, ‘proceedings of Wednesday conmenced with the seading ofan 
tere sting paper On the Rise and Progress of the Scotch Lron Trade,” 


by Mr, Joun Mayen, F.G.S., 


of Glasgow, in which he stated that 


Ironmaking in Scotland commenced in Carron, near Falkirk, in the 
year 1760; the original partners of the company being Dr. John Roe- 
buck and his two brothers, Samuel Garbet, and several members of 
Roebuck was the 
He ranked high as a 
ence, particularly in chemistry and metallurgy, the principles of which 
) i Watt's early experi- 
ments with his steam-engine, the rapid increase in the make of pig-iron, and the 
extent and variety of their manufactures in iron, especially the famons carronades, 
Malleable 


the well-known Cadell family, of Cockenzie, in East Lothian 
moving and guiding spirit in this new industry in Scotland. 
man of sci ; 
he const intly aimed at applying in manufacturing industry. 


the production of which was long the specialty of Carron Ironworks. 
iron was made at Carron some time previous to 1792, when there were five blast- 
furn ices and all the other necessary appliances for carrying on an extensive and 
Varied business. At first the capital of the company did not exceed 12,000/., but it 


Was very soon increased to 150,000/., and in 1773 the company was incorporated by 
No very marked progress had characterised the history of the 


Royal Charter. 
Carron Company for many years of the present century. In 1788 the Clyde Iron- 
Works were established near Glasgow. ‘The special points of interest attaching to 
them were the facts that David Mushet, the discoverer of the blackband ironstone, 
began his career there, and that during the proprietorship of Mr. Colin Dunlop the 
original practical experiments which led to the hot-blast invention were performed 
there by James Beaumont Neilson—an invention which, in conjunction with 
Mushet's discovery, was the making of the Scotch iron trade. The Devon Iron- 
Works, near Clackmannan, also north of the Forth, were commenced in 1792 by 
Messrs. Roebuck and Longridge. They were specially interesting from the cireum- 
stances that the furnaces were cut in the solid rock, and had a lining of tire-brick, 
and that they were provided with the largest air vaultever used at an ironworks for 
blast purposes, It was also cxcavated out of the solid rock, At these works the 











rsity of Glasgow, stated he had lis- 


formed rocks evidence of coal beds, indicating old land surfaces, and of 


ntheafternoon many members of the institute visited the Blochairn Works, 
. i i The cluteh and 


the power of those who are in the cage to doanything to save | late Mr. Alexander Christie laboured assiduously to collect and utilise the blast-fur- 


nace gases. The works were ultimately stopped and dismantled about 15 yearsago. 
From the beginning of the century till the announcement of the hot-blast inven- 
tion, there was practically but little progress made in the Scotch iron manufacture, 
and very few new works were started or projected. The author also stated that at 
| one time pig-iron made at Eglinton Ironworks was carted a distance of 30 miles, and 
| sold in Glasgow at 35s. per ton. He also immediately alluded to the discovery of 


upon it in the course of a shooting excursion. 

Mr. BesseMER said that Mr. Mayer's was a very interesting paper, but it 
scarcely gave them an opportunity for discussion. He had no doubt that the 
general facts were correct, and as they had already got one paper behind, if they 
would kindly pass a vote of thanks to the author they would proceed to take up 
the next paper. 

Mr. E. W. Ricwarps: Did you say that pit coal was first used for smelting pur- 
poses in Scotland >——Mr. Mayer: As raw coal. 

Mr. RicHarps: We have been taught that pit coal was first used in Shropshire, 
at Colebrooke Dale, by the grandfather of the present Mr, Abraham Darby. 

Mr. = tiene It was coal converted into coke in every instance until Mr. Dixon 
succeeded, 

Mr. MENELAUS: I have often said that the greatest use of these papers is to take 
the conceit out of aman. I also believed that the Darby family were the first to 
use raw coal in the blast furnace, but from the evidence we have heard this morn- 
ing I must give up the opinion. Being a Welshman, I naturally thought the 
cheapest pig-iron made in olden times was made in Wales with the blackband ; 
but now we hear of pig iron being sold at a protit at 35s. after being carted 30 
miles, I must disabuse my mind of the belief. Unless they fed their horses on saw- 
dust I cannot see how it was done, for the pig-iron must have been produced at less 
than 1/. per ton, and we have never equalled that in Wales. It puts Scotland on a 
far higher platform than I ever thought she deserved. 

Mr. Napier: Mr. Mayer has said that pig-iron was sold at a profit. Now, my 
father was a proprietor in the Eglinton Colliery, referred to by Mr. Napier, and 
know that iron was sold by them at less than cost price. 

Mr. Epwarp WILLIAMS: I thought we had made pig-iron as cheap as anybody 
in Cleveland; but, as Mr. Menelaus puts it, I have had some of the conceit taken 
out of me. I neversuspected that our friends in Scotland would have sold pig-iron 
for less than it cost them. There was one matter mentioned by Mr. Mayer that 
should be put in a proper light. That was the so called stumbling of Mr. Vaughan 
upon this wonderful nodule of ironstone. This was a story that had gone the 
round of books and papers, and he had the authority of Mr. Vaughan himself 
for saying there was not a word of truth in it. The ironstone of Cleveland was 
known to exist long before the period referred to. It was sent to various places to 
be tried, but in every place it was declared to be of no use. To Mr. Vaughan is due 
the credit of having reversed the decision, and of having brought ironstone believed 
to be worthless into very profitable use. 

Mr. MAYER wished to add that the iron in the particular case to which he had 
referred was sold at a profit of 6d. per ton. The cost of making it at Muirkirk 
was 25s., and the carriage to Glasgow cost 9s. 6d., which, with a profit of 6d. per 
ton, made up the 35s. 

The next paper read was on “ Napier’s Differential Friction Gear 
for Reversing Rolling Mills” by Mr. R. D. Naprer, of Glasgow. 
The mainspring of the arrangement is a friction brake, which may 
be so adjusted as to be practically self-holding, and yet easily slacked. 
Such brakes are now used extensively in the windlasses of steam and sailing 
vessels. One model represented a single-acting differential friction clutch, which 
is an arrangement for driving machinery through the instrumentality of a differ- 
ential friction brake, and is used for an apparatus that has to go in one direction 
only, and which has to be started and stopped whilst the shafting or wheel work 
that transmits the power is in one continuous motion. A third model referred to 
a pair of reversing differential clutches, such as are applied for working planing 
machines, bending rolls, and other reversing apparatus of comparatively mode- 
rate size. The advantage in cost of applying the reversing gear tothe pinion in 
place of the roll shaft is such that a mill with this gear fixed can be put down at 
ess expense than one on the common plan. 

Mr. GRAHAM STEVENSON, of Airdrie, read a paper “On Reversing 
Rolling Machines,” in which he seemed to refer to, but did not deseribe, a cone 
clutch of his invention. Every other form of clutch mentioned by the author was 
unfavourably criticised, but the meeting were almost unanimously opposed to his 
views. 

Mr. Krrson, Leeds, stated that the mill at their works had been working upon 
the plan described by Mr. Walker in a most satisfactory manner. It was worked 
with hydraulic power, not on Mr. Walker's plan, but on Mr. Kitson’s patent. 
In Leeds they had a 36-in. plate-mill, making 36 revolutions per minute, and they 
could reverse it 24times ina minute. With this they were quite satisfied. The 
friction of the elntches is accomplished by two plates brought together by hydraulic 
pressure. They had now got it into such thorough working order that they had 
now no difficulty with it. It was now working daily, and could be seen by any 
members of the institute who might come that way. 

Mr. MENELAUS was very hopeful of Mr. Napier’s system, and was very glad to 
hear his friend, Sir John Alleyne, express so favourable a view of it. If he him 
self had to put up reversing machinery to-morrow he would, with the experience 
already gained, rather try the Napier system than any he had yet seen, At the same 
time, he was bound to admit that Mr. Stevenson’s plan was working very well in 
deed, and doing all that could be expected of it. There were difficulties and ex- 
penses connected with the system in operation, many of which would remove them- 
selves as they went along. . i 

In his paper “On a New Miners’ Safety-Lamp, for Indicating by 
Sound the presence of explosive mixtures of gas and air, based on 
anew form of singing flame, and on a fog-horn on the same prin- 
ciple,” Dr. A. K. Irvine, of Glasgow, described some improved 
miners’ lamps. 


He had had lamps made for giving light, which, while the atmos 
phere is not contaminated by fire-damp, or other inflammable gas, burn in the 
usual way, but which, as soon as such a gas mixed with air in explosive propor- 
tions enters it, appeals to the ear by aloud musical sound, as well as to the eye by 
its effects on the appearance of the flame in the lamp—just as in the Davy. Inone 
form of the lamp, which is more particularly adapted for the use of the viewer or 
wasteman of a mine, the air enters near the top of the lamp, obviating the neces- 
sity of turning the lamp on its side, as is frequently necessary with the Davy, when 
but a thin layer of fire-damp is floating at the ceiling of the mine. : 

Mr. R. HEATH, South Staffordshire, remarked that anything that 
would ensure greater safety to our mining population would be far 
more interesting to him than any experiment that would have a ten- 
dency to fill his own pockets. He was very glad to witness Dr. 
Irvine's experiments, and hoped that before leaving Glasgow he would have an in- 
terview with him on the subject, so as to get some means adopted to have the new 
lamp brought under the notice of practical miners. : 

Mr. Lautu, of Pittsburg, U.S.A., read the next paper, which was 
illustrated by a drawing “On Lauth’s System of Rolling Iron by 
Three-High Rolls.” He said that in the United, States nearly all 
mills, whether for puddled bars, rails, or plates, are three-high, and 
the writer is not alone in his opinion that the system of three-high rolling for any 
class of iron that is required is the one best adapted both for turning out quantity 
in a given time, and for lessening breakages to ease the strain upon all portions of 
the machinery, and also by lessening the labour of the men. 

The means by which rails are rolled in the United States are by three-high roll- 
ing-mills. The middle roll is fixed, and the top or bottom rolls move towards or 
from the middle roll by means of double screws—one at the top of the standard 
and the otherat the bottom of the standard, these screws being coupled so that the 
top and bottom rolls move simultaneously, and it is difficult to understand how any 
system of rolling by means of two-high rolls can compare with the system he had 
described. ; 

With regard to plates and sheets in the United States, there are about 20 mills 
running three-high, and the character of these mills is as follows :—The hard rolls 
are of the usual size, but between them there is a roll of smaller diameter—thus, 
for a 4-ft. roll, by 20 in. diameter, the small roll would be 13 in. diameter, and for 
a roll 6 ft. long, by 22 in. diameter, the middle roll would be 16 in. diameter. The 
bottom roll only is driven from the hard rolls, both the middle and_ the top roll 
running by friction. The rolls are all turned perfectly straight and level, so that 
they bear all over, and a stream of water is constantly kept upon each roll to keep 
it perfectly cool. The effect of this is that there is no expansion and contraction 
of the rolls, and the sheet or plate is rolled to a perfect level, free from all buckling. 
The surface of the sheet or plate is very smooth, the water having the effect of wash- 
ing off all the scale, and preventing it from sticking to the rolls. Some people are 
under the impression that by using so much water the sheets and plates would get 
cold. Such, however, is not the case, as the water runs off in globular form, and 
in practice it is no impediment. By the old system of rolling, the plates and sheets 
are usually thicker in the middle than at the edges. By this system theyare rolled 
all over toa uniform gauge in consequence of the rolls being kept cold. The re- 
ducing power of the middle roll is very marked, and this is accounted for by reason 
of the smaller area which is covered in the grip of the plate, in consequence of the 
diameter of the roll being smaller. The effect is that alarger draft can be put upon 
the plate or sheet than by the old system, with the same power involved in the 
machinery. 

Mr. Mivetavs remarked that however it might suit in America, it would not 
do in England to use thethree-high rolls, It would entail the necessity of keeping 
! Nhat was an item of expense that would be necessary 
to suit the tastes and opinions of the various engine They had three sections of 
railsin Englond, the doubleteaded, the flange, and the bridge rails. very en- 
cineer, in fact, had his own form of rail, so that there was an unlimited number 
of sections made in England for English engineers; but when they added to this 
the foreign trade, the number of rolls became something enormons. They had 
got about an acre of them at Dowlais, and he should not like to have an acre and a 
half. (Laughter.) That was, perhaps, the principal reason why they had not 
adopted the three-high system of rolling rails. When they ran into small quan- 
tities they had often to change the rolls five or six times in a week. 3 

Mr. EDWARD WILLIAMS: I have been making rails for about 30 years, and during 
that time we have had difficulties innumerable and of all sorts, excepting that I 


an immense stock of rolls 





the Cleveland ironstone, ascribing it to Mr. John Vaughan’s accidentally stumbling | 


and plates the system now spoken of ought to succeed for many reasons. I have 
seen it at work at Newport, and it seemed to me to do very well. I do not quite 
see the rationale of rolling the sur‘ace of the sheet in opposite directions. There is 
on the surface of the rail a kind of nap, which, if you brushed it backwards and 
forwards, was like brushing the hat both ways at once. If you want a smooth 
surface you will have to roll in the same direction. Ido not understand why water 
should not act on two-high rolls as well as three. From what I have seen, how- 
ever, I think the three-high rolls work uncommonly well, and I expect they will 
| achieve a great economy as well as a larger output of iron. 

Mr. Lourn said that Mr. Williams wished to know why they could not use 
water on two-high rolls as well as three. The reason was that in the three-high 
rolls the plate was finished so much quicker that it did not get time to cool. By 
the use of three-high rolls Mr. Jones, of the Ayrton Rolling Mills, has made in ten 
minutes 1 ton of No 16 guage iron, and this showed what they were capable of. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Menelaus has referred to the continuous changes in the rails 
used in this country, and I would remark that one would think our engineers had by 
this time arrived at the conclusion that one given section of rail would'Answer the 
purpose of one line just as wellas another. They are just entailing éxtra cost by 
these minute distinctions in size. It can be no advantage whatever to the compa- 
nies they represent to have somany changes of section, but, on the contrary, there 
is an immense increase in the cost of production, and a great annoyance to all the 
manufacturers. On a former occasion, when speaking toa meeting of the Ironand 
Steel Institute, I had the pleasure of expressing a wish that a uniform system of 
rails might be universally introduced in this country, and I hope that the remarks 
made by Mr. Menelaus will have that effect, for they evidently show that we are 
still labouring under the difficulty that might be so easily removed. 

[ Zo be continued in next week’s Mining Journal.) 











MINERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CORNWALL AND DEVON. 


The classes of this association assembled for their annual excurs 
sion on Wednesday, Aug. 7, when the Phoenix and West Phoenix 
Mines, near Liskeard, were visited by a party of 70. The weather 
was particularly favourable, for, although heavy storms visited many 
parts of Cornwall, none of the party were inconvenienced by rain 
during the whole day. The classes from St. Just, Pendeen, Breage, 
Helston, Hayle, Camborne, Redruth, St. Day, and St. Austell pro- 
ceeded to Liskeard by the first up-train, and from thence proceeded 
by vehicles of many kinds and conditions to the mines—distant about 
seven miles to the northwards, through some of the finest hill-scenery in Cornwall, 
On their arrival the party, under the guidance of the Rev. Saltren Rogers, M.A., vice- 
president, and Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S., lecturer and assistant secretary of the asso- 
ciation, were received by Mr. Wm. West, C.E., and conducted to the account-house, 
where the plans and sections of the mines were displayed and patiently explained, 
Mr. West then conducted his visitors through the mines, visiting in succession the 
dressing-floors, engines, stamps, burning-houses, ‘‘ drys,” and other points of inte- 
rest. The West Phoenix Mine wasthen visited, under the guidance of Capt. Hosking, 
Mr. West being obliged to leave on business; after which the Cheesewring wags 
visited, and scaled by some of the light-hearted and light-heeled youngsters present, 
A general mineralogical investigation of the burrows and ore-heaps then took place, 
and many fine specimens of copper ores, oxides, carbonates, arseniates, silicates, 
and the like were bagged, as well as some other curiosities. 

A little before 4 o'clock a mysterious gravitation towards the account-house set 
in, and at 4 o'clock the young men sat down toa substantial meal, provided by a 
few friends of the association, excellent appetites having been secured by the ex. 
cursionists from somewhere in the neighbourhood, After tea the Rev. 8. Rogers, 
M.A., congratulated those present on their great success in the May examinations, 
as shown by the printed lists then distributed, and from which it appeared that 
the successes had risen steadily and gradually from 27 in 1866 to 101 in 1872. In 
urging them to persevere in their studies, which could not fail to be valuable to 
them as miners, he took occasion to remark that he did not support the associa- 
tion on personal but purely moral grounds, never having held a mine share in his 
life. After a brief reference to the destruction of Daniel Gumm’s house by the 
‘*barbarous people”—(laughter)—of those parts, he concluded by proposing “ That 
the very warmest thanks of those present be given to Mr. William West and his 
brother adventurers for their kind invitation and reception.” This proposition was 
seconded by Capt. William Provis, of Dolcoath Mine, and carried unanimously, 
Capt. Oats, of Botallack, then proposed a vote of thanks to the agents of Pha nix 
and West Pheenix Mines, coupling with it the name of Capt. Hosking, for their 
patience and courtesy in conducting their inquisitive visitors over the mine, and 
promised to do his best to reciprocate if they should ever visit Botallack. This wag 
also seconded and carried unanimously; when Captain Hosking responded, and, in 
doing so, spoke of the advantages which working miners now have as compared 
with those of their fathers, and urged all present to secure what knowledge lay in 
their reach. 

Mr. T. H. Lercner, as one of the district teachers, proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S,, the lecturer of the association, and spoke of 
his readiness to assist all the district teachers with his advice, and of the anxiety 
he had always shown to send whatever books and apparatus might be required at 
the earliest moment. He also said that he wished to take that opportunity of 
urging on all present, pupils and teachers, to insist on all occasions in the recogni- 
tion of the labours of the association, as a disposition had lately been shown in 
certain quarters to claim whatever credit was due for those labours by local schools 
and individuals ignoring the support and source of all the elementary scientific 
education in the West of Cornwall—the Miners’ Association.——Mr. Jonn G11, 
district teacher at Helston, in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Collins, coin- 
cided with Mr. Letcher in his remarks upon the desire of individuals to claim 
credit for the work of the Miners’ Association. The resolution was then put, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Coins, in replying, acknowledged the valuable aid he had received from 
every one of the district teachers, a majority of whom were his own pupils, as he 
was proud to own, in carrying on the work of the association. He desired also to 
express his most grateful thanks to Mr. Rogers for valuable assistance and support 
continually given, and concluded by moving a hearty vote of thanks to that gen- 
tleman.—This was seconded by Mr. ARGALL, and carried unanimously. 

The party then returned, as they came, to Liskeard, and so by train to their 
homes, highly pleased with the most interesting and instructive excursion. 








The results of the Government examination or the classes of this 
association are at length made known: the total number of successes is 98, thus 
comparing. very favourably with the numbers of former years. The following 
table shows the progress of the classes for seven years :— 












Subjects. 1866. 1869. 1870. 1871. 1872 
Chemistry ........000006. 12 eee Me dittée 44 
Mineralogy 9. 18 . oe 21 
Geology .. 1 De wndcs 19 18 
Mining ...... : 5 _ Leen 9 13 5 
Theor. Mechanic _ OM pagers 4 5 
App. Mechanics ...... we ian — —~ - © isc 5 
BEORMD .cssecccssccscccesees  secnce  sicess = cnceue  ocsee Ss 3 
Electricity ......:.....+.. De ieviee hese  heeeee  heeeee — | po —- 

Total cccoceses BF. ccvsine SP wapias OP aciannn  errere OF cians BS sous 101 





The “MrniInc JouRNAL” prizes, which are given by the Editor of 
the Mining Journal to the four Students who make the greatest progress in Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy, Geology, and Mining respectively during the year are awarded 
as follows :— Chemistry Jebus Bick er, of the Hayle Class, 
Mineralogy Wa. JAGo, of the Hayle Class, 

St. Just Class, 





—— Geology ... . G. F. Gasson, 
ined ae ee J. ToMAN, Pendeen Class. 





FOREIGN MININGJAND METALLURGY. 

There has been comparatively little passing in copper upon the 
French markets. The check which business has experienced is at- 
tributed to the uncertainty which prevails upon the subject of the 
duties recently voted. In Germany the tone of the copper markets 
has been tolerably satisfactory ; numerous transactions have been 
concluded, but there appears to be an impression that prices have 
attained for the present their highest level. At Havre, Chillian in 
bars has made 111/.to112/. Tinhasbeenslightly declining in Holland, 
At Rotterdam, Banca tin has made 954 fls., while some small lots of 
Billiton have found purchasers at 93 fils. There has been a slight 
advance in tin in Germany. In France tin has also been very firm, 
but without, however, much business passing in the article. The 
yariations in lead upon the English market have been quite Insig- 
nificant. In Holland and in France the tone of the lead markets has 
been good, with but little change in prices. Zinc has been firm at 
Hamburg; at Breslau the market has been quiet, without much 
business passing. At Paris zinc quotations have experienced scarcely 
any change: Silesian, and other good marks, delivered at Havre, 
remain at 24/, per ton. 5 ee 

There are great and serious apprehensions of a coal crisis in France 
during the ensuing winter. It is to be hoped that the difficulties of 
the situation will not be complicated also by a transport crisis. 
With reference to the impending coal crisis, it must not be for- 
gotten that the production has for some time past been insufficient, 
that labour has everywhere made default to some extent, and that 





never knew a difficulty as regards the section of American rails. That says very 
much for the good sense of the American engineers. The difficulties that arise with 
a young engineer coming from one of the technical schools in Germany or. F rance, 
or with an energetic young gentleman just come from an engineer's office in Great 
George-street, who requires strict mathematical accuracy, those of us who have 
been worried in rail making know very well. With the best kind of two-high mill 
we can design we find it impossible to please people that r¢ quire great exactitude, 
and with the three-high mill the thing would be utterly impossible. I don’t think 
any three-high mill could work with the bottom roll fixed and the other two mov- 
able. To do that, and keep the rails at a section involves an absolute impossibility. 





The great reason why the English rail makers stick to the two high rolls for ordi 
nary rail making is that it is found to be the most economical. Mr. Bessemer has 
taught us to make a metal that will make rails of any length. I don’t see why 
Bessemer rails should not be rolled 100 ft. in length, and afterwards cut up Into 
lengths as required. When we come to make Bessemer metal as cheaply as iron, 
and that day will come, the two-high system of rail rolling will disappear, because 
of the enormous length to draw back. Iam inclined to think that when that time 
comes we shall have a four-roll mill, two going in one direction, and two in the 
other, the one so placed as regards the other that the rolling backw ards in one direc- 
tion will be the exact equivalent of rolling forward in the other. As regards sheets 





the difficulties of the moment have been complicated by strikes in 
the Pas-de-Calais. In the Mediterranean, in the Baltic, in Ger- 
many, in Austria—everywhere in fact-—the dearth of coal makes 
itself felt, and on all sides attempts are made to lay in supplies. 
The canal from Mons to Condé has been re-opened on the French 
portion of it. The navigation of the Escaut has been re-established 
as far as Cambrai; that of the Lower Escaut has also been resumed, 
In one of its last sittings, the National Assembly adopted a Bill 
with reference to the canalisation of the Moselle between Toul and 
Port St. Vincent. The department of the Meurthe-Moselle will 
borrow 86,0002., which it will advance to the State for the execution 
of the works which are declared of public utility. % 

The English demand for coal in Belgium is me apang oe renee — 
the corresponding demand for iron. Attempts are being mace lt 
purchase iarge quantities of coal in the Charleroi basin on account 
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of English houses, rather long periods being allowed for delivery. 
It would appear from this that speculation is not foreign to this 
unusual demand, Coke has attained feverish prices. The nominal 
rate is 25s, 10d. per ton, but almost all the contracts concluded are 
entered into upon higher terms. It is announced from Liéye that 
three metallurgical companies of the East of France and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg have acquired land in the Seraing basin, with 
a view to the construction of coke furnaces, 

The condition of the French iron trade remains much the same; 
prices are supported with much firmness, and more contracts are 
proposed than can be accepted. 
much at 7/. per ton has been paid in the Haute-Marne. The intelli- 
gence received from the Nord is good; the strikes which have oc- 
curred may be regarded as terminated, and work has been nearly 
everywhere resumed, At Paris the state of affairs reflects the con- 
ditionof the great producing markets, but there is much less acti- 
vity. The warehouses are disposing of their stocks with facility. 
The promulgation of the new law upon raw material is anxiously 
awaited, not because it is desired, but because embarrassments are 
apprehended as likely to ensue from its application. 

The animation in the Belgian iron trade is increasing instead of 
diminishing, and there are continued rumours of a further rise in 
plates, merchants’ iron, sheets, &c. Several contracts have been con- 
cluded at prices above the quoted rates, but, at the same time, the 
new quotations have not become general. One or two affairs have 
been concluded in No, 2 plates at 15d. 4s, and 16/. per ton, and there 
have been some transactions in No, 1 merchant iron et 11d 4s. per 
ton; but these are exceptions which have had no other influence than 
to confirm the already general tendency toan advance. Excessively 
hot weather has rather sensibly decreased the production, and espe- 
cially that of the rolling-inills, On the other hand there are reports 
almost every day of the erection and re-lighting of blast-furnaces, 

Among othera that of M. Cambier, of La Louvitre, has been re- 
lighted. The formation may also be noted of the Luxembourg Forges 
and Rolling Mills Company. The works will occupy about five acres. 
The Council of Administration of the new company is composed of 
MM. Alexis Brasseur, advocate and deputy for the Grand Duchy : 
Gustave Defacqz, industrial, of Liége; Kugene Muller, machinist, of 
Luxembourg (formerly engineer of the Chateaulineau Company) ; 
Arthur Bron, managing engineer of the Monceau Works ; and Auguste 
Brasseur, broker, of Brussels, formerly engineer of the Couillet 
Company. The most remarkable current feature in the Belgian iron 
trade is the influx of English orders, which come to hand not only 
for coal but also for iron. M. Victor Tahon, who was sent to “Mid 

dlesbrough by the Association of Belgian Forgemasters, to report 

upon the Danks furnace, pronounces ita great success. The precise 

expression is a “ real success.” 


> 
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OPENING OF TILE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY'S BATTERY 


AT COROMANDEL, 


hort account of the opening of the New Zea 
land Company s battery, an event which has been looked forward to with more 
interest than any similar ceremony which has taken place in Coromandel. The 
interest attached to this opening is entirely due to the Green Harp claim, and th 
anticipations which have been formed as to its extraordinary wealth, for the bat 
tery was erected misinly to crush for this end had it not been for the riches 
developed by the shareholders it would have been a long time yet before a battery 
would have been erected on this portion of the beach. Greater i ‘st was felt in 
the opening still, becuse it was forescen that the battery set at rest all 
speculation as to whether the Green Harp were the rich elim has been repre 
sented to be, or whether, as he ert ind believed by muuny, it 
mes been unduly puffed, and will prove is no doubt Mr hieeliar 
hit the vight mark yesterday 
held all their original shure 
claim. 

At the ceremony of the opening Messrs. John Williamson, M.L.A., Jolin Shee 
han, M.L.A., D. Cruickshank, C. Ring, G. Bennett, G. W. Brookes, F. Ring, and 
a large number of other gentlemen from Auckland, interested in mining pursuits, 
were present, while Coromandel turned out nearly all its residents on the occasion 
Boon after 3 o'clock, steam being up, the battery was started, and Miss Sheehan 
and a number of ladies having taken places in the engine-room, the former, as the 
engine moved, broke a bottle of champagne on the tly-wheel and christened it the 
 Blizabeth,” amid a continuous round of cheers fromall present. The machinery 
was kept going half an hour, and the manner in which it worked was the theme ot 
admiration with every one present. 

have often noticed the battery as it was being erected, but the following deserip 
tion has been furnished by Mr, Thomas, and will be read with interest ; ‘ The en 
gine is one of Tangye and Brothers, engineers, London. Diameter of eylinder, 
ldin.; capable of being worked to 30-horse power, with the boiler attached, and 
to drive, when necessary, 30 stampers, 15 of which are only at present at work. 
The engine is so placed as to do its work in the centre of éach 15 stampers. 
boiler is Howard's patent tubular,—the same kind as have been in use at the ¢ 
pany’s Kapanga Creck battery during the past two years, and which have proved 
very economical respecting the consumption of fuel, as well as a most effective one 
for raising a very high pressure of steam. ‘The boiler consists of a series of wrought 
iron welded tubes, 8 in, in diameter, standing vertically in enclosed brickwork ; the 
whole of the tubes numbering twenty four, being all connected by steam joints into 
one space, the tire going through and between the tubes, cau ing a very large area 
of heating surface. The battery isalso supplied with a double-acting steam pump, 
for supply ing the tables with sea water if (in (Iry seasons) the fresh water supplic 
should be limited, affording the amalgamating process the advantage of salt or 
fresh water if desired. Thetables are of the most improved construction, and are 
covered with plain copper and electro-silver copper phites; the length of fleet from 
atamper boxes about $0 ft., adjusting serews being tixed to raise or de press the cop 
per tables to any angles required. The battery is supplied with two Berdans for 
the present, with ample accommodation for saving the tailings, when found payable 
to save. The whole battery arrangement is fixed in a small space, and the works 
earried out by the manager's plans with very great credit to Mr. Vernon for the 
most substantial manner he has erected the machine, and fixed the intern il de 
tails, &e. The present plant will erush 150 to 170 tons}per week, which is sufticient 
in quantity to test that portion of the ticld for the coming winter, and additional 
stampers will be erected where wanted.” ° 

As soon as the battery stopped the company wended their way to the Emerald 
Isle Hotel, where «a substantial repast had been liid out The chair was oecupied 
by Mr. Cadman, supported on his right by Mr. J. Williamson and Mr. Thomas, 
and on his left by Mr. Sheehan, the Rev, Mr. O'Reilly, and Mr. Whitake r. The 
vice-chair was occupied by Major Keddell. After imple justice had been done to the 
viands with which the tables were loaded the Ciatway e lled for full 
which was duly responded to. He said the tirst toast he had te propo 
was ‘Success to the New Zealand Company. He regretted that the 
far one, and so many had to return to Auckland, as it would be necess iry to shorten 
the proceedings. He was sure that all must have been pleased with the entire 
cess of the op ning. There were 15 head of st imipers, weighing ov 
and they had all worked smoothly and with a total absence of 
way in which they had economised space was very ereditable, and no one eould 
doubt but that the battery was one of the best in the field They were under great 
obligations to Mr. Thomas for the way he had worked these things up. He did 
not stop here, but was going to erect more machinery on the old Kapanga claim, 
and develope that end of the district.—The toast was drank with three times three 

Mr. THOMAS thanked them most heartily forthe compliment they had paid him, 
and the confidence they had shown in him to day. Ho thought they were under 
great obligation to Miss Sheehan for coming so far to christen the engine for them 
(Cheers.) The CHAIRMAN said he regretted he could not fin 1 time to detail on 
the toast ‘ Suecess to the Green Harp Claim.” He then gave a history of the find 
ing and discovery of the claim, and the h irdships endured by the shareholders 
while developing the riches they believed it to contain. 
hard, and when they got the gold, there was pl uty to say it was only a sham and 
aswindle. A few days would prove whether it was aswindle. And for his part 
he hoped they would get a lot of gold each, —The toast was drunk with great cheer 
ing.—Mr. Howr said that he was hardly able to thank them for the complim« nt 
they had paid him. He woud not refer to the diffieulties the Vv had to surmount 
but this he would say, that it was not the capital of Coramandel which prospected 
the Green Harp claim, The people here we re poor, like themselves, and when they 
wanted money they sent to the South, and he need not say they got all they wanted 
He returned them hearty thanks on the part of the sharcholdors. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed “The Mining Interests of Coroman lel; ” and 
he suid that if it had no heen for the gold from Coromandel and the Mam s 
grass would have been growing in the streets of Auckland. (Cheers ) He should 
refer tothe fact that all that could be offered to the starvin r unemployed of Auck 
land before the gold fields opened was breaking stones.—The toast was drunk with 
three honours. Mr. J. Siueenan responded to the toast, and said he had not 
intended to make a long speech, but he must say that nothing eould be more im 
portant than th» mining interests of the district. He hardly thought that grase 
would have grown in the streets of Auckland, but he must siy that it was to th 
Thames and Coromandel that Auckland was indebted for her present prosperity 
He remembered walking one day on the wharf in Aueklan 1, and wondering 
whence deliverance was to come from the d ion wider +h every inter 
was then suffering. That question was answeret by the rhames j 
cent discover in Coromandel It must rotten 
the place wh was first discovered in New 7 
had not been On one oceasion when he 
whom he look« + the fathe , he was much 
struck by a rem nade, m ean that that small spot called 
Keven’'s Point is the only gol » bu s Poi illextend from Cane Col 
ville to Te Aroha.” Mr s words were likely to be fulfilled With ree wd 
to what had been said about the Green Harp being a sham and 4 swind] he would 
only say that the best proof of what the proprietors thought of it w i” the fact 
that an inspection of the books of the company would show that the old share 
holders still held all their original scrip. 

The CHAIRMAN next gave “*The Hon. John Williamson,” paying a deserved 
compliment to the great interest he had always taken in the dev: lopment of the 
gold field. The toast was drunk with three times three.—Mr. Wuutiaweox re 
turned thanks, and alluded to the first discovery of gold at Coromandel. the great 
depression that existed in Auckland, and the offer of a reward of 5000/. for the dis 
covery of a gold field, and the fact that it remained a dead letter until he was 
elected superintendent, and the part he took In opening the Thames gold field. 
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He then alluded to the numerous alterations in the mining laws, and expressed a 
| hope that Mr. O'Neill, who is now in Victoria, would be of great assistance in car- 
| rying out the contemplated alterations.—Mr. CosGRAVE proposed the health of Mr. 

Warden Keddel, which was duly honoured, and Major Keddel expressed his 

warmest thanks. “The Ladies” was next given from the chair, and thanks re- 

turned by Mr. WuHrrakkrr in avery humorous speech. ‘The Press,” and “ The 

Health of the Chairman” wound up the proceedings, which terminated in a very 
| pleasant way.—-Vew Zealand Herald, June 7. 








FOREIGN MINES. 


Don Pepro Nontu pet Rey.—Telegram from Lisbon: Produee 
for June, 5680 oits.; produce to July 18, 1425 oits. 
| Porr PHILLIP AND COLONIAL.—Telegram, dated Galle, Aug. 9, 

in anticipation of the mail leaving Melbourne, July 17, and due here Sept. 2: Month 
ending June 18, yield per ton 4 dwts., from quartz only. Fornight ending July 2, 
yicld per ton 4 dwts. 12 grs.,from quartz only. Western low level looking very well. 

SWEETLAND CrreK.—Telegram from the superintendent: We 
have cleaned up after a runof 57 days. The gross returns are $23,250. The profit 
is $10,000, I send you a remittance of $5000. Tunnel cost, $2700. 

BirnpDsEYE CrEEK.—Telegram from the superintendent: We have 
cleaned up Uncle Sam Claim after a run of 32 days. Profit, $1500. 

EmMMA,.—Telegram from Salt Lake City: Forwarded 130 tons first- 
class ore this week to New York; raised 160 tons first-class ore this week; raised 
second-class ore, nothing; 150 tons first-class ore at railway dep6t; 420 tons first- 
class ore raised at mine; water in mine all gone except in deepest shaft ; mine im- 
proving; yield increasing daily. 

Hupson.—Telegram from Messrs, D. M. Nosmer and Hopkins, 
who were appointed to examine the title of the Hudson Gold Mine: The title to 
the Hudson Gold Mining property we found perfect in the vendor and unencum- 
bered, and the deed transferring the property has been placed in the books of the 
County Recorder. 

GoLp Run.—Telegram from Mr. 0.8. Kipp, manager of the mine: 
We have cleaned up after a run of 24 days, realising $5300. The company are also 
advised of the purchase of the neighbouring claim, Sherman, for which they have 
been negociating some time. 

MONTAGUE AND WAVERLEY.—Since the signing of the contract 
or the transfer of the mines the directors have received an offer for the tailings, at 
a price sufficient to pay a dividend of 30 per cent. on the capital of the company. 

JAVALI.—The directors have advices from Captain Sohns that the 
mill has crushed 900 tong, yielding 510 ozs. of gold, being 7 dwts. per ton. 
penditure has been $2806, and the gold has yielded $3875—showing a profit of $1069. 
ILealth good, and labour sufficient. 

CHONTALES,—Mr. Belt, July 5: Gold returned for the month of 
Tune, 250 o7s., from 1005 tons of ore. Average yield, 4% dwts. per ton; value, 
64/.; cost for the month, 896/., which includes the sum of 99/. for erection of new 
stamps and arrastre. 
erection of new stamps, and expects to get them finished by the end of the month. 

John Tonkin, Danie! Torkin, July 4.—San Antonio Mine: Astope in the back of 
No. 6 level has been stoped 25 varas; 
per ton.—East San Benito Mine: A stope in back of No. 2 level has been stoped 
15 varas; the lode is 3% ft. wide, worth 3 dwts. of gold per ton. A stope in back 
of No. 1 level has been stoped 4834 varas; the lode is 4% ft. wide, worth 5 dwts. of 
gold per ton. The No. 2 level has been driven east on the lode 153 varas ; the lode 

about 4 ft. wide, and poor. Dor the last two months we have been driving anew 
ide level from No. 2 cross-cut east, a distance of 324% varas, whicl: we intend for a 
niin level, as that on the course of the lode can with difficulty be kept open, owing 
to the extensive workings in the back of the same.—Santo Domingo Mine: The 
level east, on the course of the lode, has been driven 24 varas; the lode is 4 ft. 
wide, now worth 4 dwts.of gold per ton. We have risen and sunk in the back and 
ottom of this level for a pass to convey the quartz to the tramway leading to the 
tamps, which will also ventilate the mine, as at present, owing to very heavy rains, 
we suffer great inconvenience from foul air. The quantity of quartz sent tothe 
stamps is as follows:—From San Antonio Mine, 102 tons, yielding 5 dwts. of gold 
per ton; from East San Benito Mine, 1003 tons, yielding 41% dwts. of gold per ton}; 
in all, 1105 tons. yielding 250°6 ozs. of melted gold. 

BarrLe Mounrain.—Captain Richards, July 25: Virgin: In the 
113 being driven north the lode is improved in appearance, and produces some very 
ine stones of copper ore. In the 73 drift north the ground is good for working, 

ut shows no ore at present. Jack’s stope is still producing very fine ore, although 
not of quite so high a pereentage. Owing to the demand for good miners in other 

tions of this country at a higher pry, our force has been reduced to 16 men; but 
[am expecting some men here in the course of the week ; 719 sacks raised during 
the past fortn t. 

SterraA Burrres,—Result of the clean-up for the month of July: 
Receipts, $39,005 ; 8709 tons of ore were crushed during the month; cost of mining 
id milling same, at $4°2314 per ton, 815,669°40. 

San Pepro,-—Richard Kitto, June 15: New Shaft: In the 135 we 
we cutting a cistern plat to contain the water; as soon as this is finished we shall 
‘egin to sink the shaft. The 135, driving on the edge of the lode, or manto, is pro 
lucing good stones of ore. The cliflon sinking from the 128 is communicated with 
the 155; this has opened out a good piece of ground, which we shall stope away as 
oon as the ground is sufficiently drained. No. 1 stope in the back of the 128 wil! 
produce 2% tons of 55 per cent. ore per fathom. No. 2 stope, back of same level, 
will produce 2 tons of 40 per cent. ore per fathom. No. 3 stope, back of same level, 
will produce 214 tons of 30 per cent. ore per fathom. A tribute pitch in the bottom 
f the 30 fm. level, by four men, at one-half tribute, will produce 3 tons of 24 per 
ent. ore per fathom. A chiflon sinking from surface on a new lode or manto, which 
is producing good stones of ore.—Santa Elena Mine: Weare sinking a chiflon here 
for a roulway, we hope to communicate in a few days.—San Antonio: There is 
thout 10 metres of water here; IT must dial this chiflon and sink a shaft from sur 
fuce.—Cuba; There is no alteration here since my last. We are very short of men 
on all the mines. Ihave sent to Chanaral, and will also send to Copiapo, to try and 
ret people. Iam glad to say things are going out quite well in the mines, and be- 
lieve we have got a splendid property. 

- R. M. Kitto, July 1: New Shaft: In the 135 fm. level we have completed cut- 
ting cistern plat or fork for water ; the men are now engaged in cutting ground for 
timbers for the penthouse. The 135, driving on the edge of manto in a north- 
westerly direction, is producing good stones of yellow ore; the ground is very 
favourable for copper. The 135, driving south, is producing 1 ton of 40 per cent. 
ore per fathom ; this level is being driven in the direction of a good course of ore 
met with in the level above, where it produced 14 tons of 50 per cent. ore per fathom, 
but was eut out by a slide of poor grtund ; there is every indication of cutting some- 
thing good in this end—some stones will give above 60 percent. We have suspended 
ill stoping in the back of the 128, and shall from this time begin on the new system 
of buck stoping from the back of the bottom level by filling up the workings with 
poor stuff, which will obviate the costly mode of timbering. We have been engaged 
in the past 15 days in sending down stuff from the 88 fm. level, and are now making 
the change of working that I anticipated would be necessary before leaving England. 
[find it very difficult to get the workinen to understand the mode of filling up instead 
of timbering; it will take some months to fill wp properly, and put things in good 
working order, There is a considerable change in the stratum, and in the class of 
ores at the 135 fm. level. North part of manto from grey and native copper to 
yellow sulphurets ; this is a very satisfactory indication. Ithink, the next lift or 
sink in the shaft will come down-on a solid manto of yellow bronces. We have set 
the ground south of new shaft, back of the 122 fm. level, one-half tribute for two 
months, I find by examining the western branches they are not cut below the 75, 
there ore shall put outa cross-cutatthe 88 tocut them. Werequire 10 or 15 English 
miners to work on tribute, as I find there is plenty of ground standing in various 
purts of the mine. A pitchin the bottom of the 30, by four men, at one-half tribute, 
will produce 3 tons of 20 per cent. ore per fathom ; the quality of the ore has fallen 
off alittle. The tribute pitch in the back of the adit level, by three men, half tri 
bute, will produce 2's tons of 18 per cent. ore per fathom. A chiflon sinking from 
surface on the new lode, is producing good stones of ore.—Santa Elena: I have 
lialed this and find the chiflon is 9 ft. 6 in. off from shaft ; the ground at this point 
is rather hard. We expect to communicate in a short time San Antonio. T have 
lialed this and commenced to sink a shaft from surface. We cannot do anything 
in the bottom of this mine for water. A good branch of ore was cut last March 
month, and cut water at the same time; we shall have to sink this shaft 150 feet to 
get as deep as the working.—Cuba Mine; We are short of workmen, for this there 
is no alteration here since my last. 

BRAGANZA.—July 16: Our operations have been for the last month 
on a more limited seale, in consequence of the native labourers leaving for the rail- 
way works just commenced, In the deep adit we are making explorations in every 

lireetion. We are now driving a cross-cut on No. 1 lode to intersect No. 2 lode, in 
which we worked in B level above: we think it prudent to give it a further trial at 
t lower horizon, In No. 3 lode we encountered a floor of “caco,” hard clay-slate, 
tnd iron, full of water. We have just got through it, and again met with the lode 
sft. wide; we cannot yet say anything as to its quality, from not having time to 
stamp any of the stone.—Jacotinga Formation; We have done but little here since 
my last, and have no change to report. 

MALAGA (Lead).—Mr, Tait Brindley reports :— Everything goes 
m perfectly satisfactorily and straighforward at the mine. The appearance and 
juatity of the lode in the south ground improves every fathom we drive on it, and 
Tam opening out the work with the utmost dispatch. We have a leader in the 
ode in this south ground now 1 ft. thick, and are increasing the get of lead weekly.” 
Capt. Cocks writes :—In the north ground of these mines there is no change to 
notice since my last report. We are pushing on two cross-cuts as fast as we pos 
sibly can. The centre cross-cut is in beautiful ground, and very easy for explor- 
ing; the ground is mixed up with prian, peach, and mundic; indeed, it is mine 
ralised strata. Any lode eannot fail to make large deposits of mineral when inter- 
sected in ground of this character. We hope soon to intersect a lode at this point. 
Phis cross-cut is now being driven on contract, at $3 per metre. We have suspended 
ll stoping and driving on the course of the lodes at this point for the present, and 
placed th » men on the south ground, where they can work to much greater purpose 
tnd benefit for the company. ‘The deep adit cross-cut is being pushed on with all 
p ssible dispiteh by six men day and night, so as to reach the lodes as early as 





| paid to the two above cross-euts, the 


it 


; l We anticipate meeting with large deposits of lead ore. The ground in 
s cross-cut has been very much againstthe miners for some time past, being 
very hard. We have let this level on contract at $18 per metre, and I am pleased 
to inform you this last two days the men are making better progress. There is a 
trifle of water issuing out of the end, which is a proof we are nearing the lode, and 
I hope soon te be able to report to you of our intersecting it. Every attention is 
’ men well supplied with materials and eagerly 
it is the opinion of all practical men, as depth is obtained and the 
d, the results will be highly s itisfactory. In the south ground we 
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the lode is 8 ft. wide, worth 5 dwts. of guld | S#!t, and east o , 2 per tm., and in th 


fine deposits of lead ore, and undoubtedly when w 
adit level we shall discover a large deposit of ore. 
driven since July 1 over 26 yards, and is now being d 
have also commenced to sink a shaft, which will come dow1 
said level by the time the level is home to intersect the lode ~s 
mine well, and give every facility for working the mine on 3 
order to getand send to market good parcels of ore. ee 
as the underground operations are beir 
ciple, and with economy.” ‘ 
CarvE CoppEeR.—The directors have despatches er E 
Railway : Traffic for fortnight ending June 15, 82 tons up pr A oy. “ulropean; 
supply of 20 labourers, as a trial, had arrived at Port Nolloth nti ‘a n. é A stnal] 
had been put to work on the railway construction. Bills of Be heme Ss. Helena, ang 
340 tons of ore per Lynwood ; 620 tons of ore, part cargo ex Mare Tre received 
tons of regulus, ex steamer, were sold by public ticket on the esd i. ath a 
of 19s. 3d. per unit, realising approximately 17,900/. and 500/, respectiv ey Q 
LUSITANIAN.—Thomas Chegwin, Aug. 6: Palhal: The | an, 
lor’s engine-shaft, below the 150, now produces 4 tons of ore per fath an eat Tay. 
shaft, below the 120, the lode has not been taken down, but hers anan @ At Rivey 
of quartz and stones of ore. The plat in the 120, at River shaft. ope COM Posed 
Levels on Basto’s Lode: The 150 is going east of Taylor's on a lode ree ted. 
productive, and west on a lode 8 ft. wide, with a branch of ore wort! * Wide, uy. 
fathom. In the 140 and 130 fm. levels, going east, the lode is from 5t : 8 tons Der 
composed of quartz. In the 120, east of River shaft, the lode is 4 ft Orit: Wide, 
posed of quartz and flookan, and in the 110 east the lode is of the same aia" com. 
ing stones of ore. The lode in the 90 east is 2% ft. wide, worth 1 ton pe We, Yield. 
The lode in the 80 east is split into two branches, 4 in. wide, and each ber fathom, 
flookan and stones of ore. In the same level, west of No. 9 winze, thee of 
1% ft. wide, and composed of quartz and stones of ore. The lode in the rat, lode is 
level east is at present poor. The adit level, west of Perez’ shaft is su —— 
The branch in the 38 fathom level, west of the slide lode, is 6 inches Wines 
posed of quartz. Mill lode in the 18, east of Taylor's, is 8 in. wide com ©, Com. 
flookan. Slide lode in the 140 south, west of Taylor's, is 1 foot wide semen ot 
flookan and quartz; in the 130 8.W., of the same size and character ana of 
130 north-east, 1144 feet wide, made up of flookan and country, 7) ze 1d in the 
cross-cut, south of branch, west of Perez’ shaft, is at present in a hard “tesa level 
—Carvalhal ; Cross-cuts ; The 60, north of incline shaft, is in a hard enciss BNEisg, 
ground in the 60 south has become dryer and rather harder.—Levels on Great rae? 
In the 60, east of incline shaft, the lode is very indistinct, consisting of » little ene’ 
in places, from which water is issuing. In the 50 east the lode is 2 ft, wida © Spar 
posed of quartz and spots of lead. In the 50 west the lode is also 2 ft. wits on 
taining a little mundic. The lode in the 40 east is 1% ft. wide, yielding stones of 
lead, and in the 40 west 2 ft. wide, yielding stones of lead and mundie., Th De of 
| is unproductive, as also is the 20, in the same direction. In the adit west of ; bag 
| shaft, on flookan, the lode is 14% ft. wide, andl more favourable for driving,—¢ ae 
Lode: In the 10, west of incline shaft, the lode is 1 ft. wide, giving stones 07 
| In the 20 west the lode is 2% ft. wide, yiélding 1 ton of lead ore per fathom ad, 
| the 30 west 6 in. wide, composed of quartz. ; 
West CanaDa.—July 23: Wellington: The stope in the 
of the 40, east of Rowe’s shaft, will yield 3 tons of copper ore per fm. 
| per Bay: In Bray’s shaft, sinking below the 60; the lode looks very 
1 will yield 2 tons of ore perfm. The stope in the back of the 60, ea 
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the 50, west of Palmer's shaft, the stope also yields 24% tons per fm, 
tom of the 35, west of Palmer's, the stope yields 3 tons per fm. 
bottom of the 35, east of Bray’s shaft, yield 244 and 3 tons of ore 
stope, west of this shaft, 24% tons. The stope in the bottom of th 
engine-shaft, will give 244 tons per fathom. 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 








THE MINERALS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
VAST SUPPLIES OF LEAD, COPPER, AND NICKEL, 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, July7.—Now that this island isattracting 
more attention, and its natural resources are becoming better known 
to the outside world, the mineral deposits which it contains wil] be 


t interesting to the capitalists who invest in mining enterprises, A}. 


though only a narrow fringe round the coasts is yet explored, and 
three-fourths of the interior is literally a terra incognito, it is satise 
factorily established that it contains rich deposits of copper and lead 
ores, and even in the character of its rocks gives promise that gold 
may yet be discovered ; while in large districts beds of coal, Sypsum, 
and marble are found, and roofing slate of the finest quality, 

LEAD.—The first mine opened was the La Manche Lead Mine, on 

the shores of Placentia Bay. It has been worked by an American Company, but 
I believe owing to the want of capital, operations are but langnidly carried on, 
Prof. Shepherd, of the United States, a very high authority, was sent to ¢ Xamine 
this mine. In his published report he said: ‘I-saw 3500 pounds of clean, pure, 
gulena thrown from the vein by a single blast. From my explorations, made with 
great care and circumspection, I feel confident that you may safely calculate on 
100 ft. of the vein in depth, above water level, extending 1200 ft. inland, at least, 
This will give 30,000 cubic feet of solid galena, which is a little more than seven 
times as heavy as the same bulk of water, which gives a product of upwards of 
13,000,000 Ibs., together with the additional chances of quadrupling that amount 
by sinking below the sea-level and extending inland. The mining is the easiest 
thing imaginable. Professor Shepherd places it on a par with the greatest lead 
deposit in the United States, and adds—This mine is accessible not only by small 
boats, but even by the smaller class of ocean steamers.” Up to the present date 
over 3000 tons of lead has been shipped from the mine, realising about $250,000, The 
ore contains 83°64 of lead, 13°87 sulphur, and the remaining 2°49 parts consisted of 
silver, copper, zinc, carbonate of lime, and silica. Very promising indications of 
lead have been noted at various points in Placentia Bay, but enterprise is lacking 
among us. vii ‘ . : 

CoprEeRr.—Our principal copper mine is that of Tilt Cove, a little 
south of Cape John, on the north-east coast. It was discovered in 1864, and has 
been worked with great success. In 1868 it yielded 8000 tons of copper ore, which 
sold in Great Britain for $256,000 leaving a clear profit to the two proprietors of 
$120,000. In 1869 a decline in the value of copper took place, and the works were 
not carried on so vigorously as before, the yield being 5938 tons, value $213,768. In 
1870 the value of the ore exported was $151,740. In addition to copper ore, a fine 
vein of nickel has been found intersecting the copper. The value of the nickel ex- 
tracted from the vein during the last two years was $38,600 ‘The copper ore is here 
associated with the Serpentine rock, the strike of which is right through the island, 
from the north-east to south-west. In all probability the copper mining regi 
the future will be in this direction, following the developments of the Serpentine. 
The whole region south of Tilt Cove is metalliferous, and for 10 miles the coast is 
occupied by holders of mining licenses. 

Only one other mine has yet been worked—that of the Notre Dame Mining Com- 
pany. As yet their success has not been marked; but there is enough to warrant 
the prosecution of the enterprise on an extended scale. The rocks of the large pen- 
insula of Avalon are considered by geologists to be equivaient to the auriferons 
strata of Nova Scotia; and it is in this region that gold may be looked for. “he 
Geological Survey has clearly established the existence of the Lauzon division of 
the Quebec group of rocks on an extensive scale, this being the great metalliferous 
zone of North America. The nomenclature of these rocks is that of Sir Wm. Logan, 
the distinguished Canadian geologist. Our geological surveyor, Mr. Murray, said 
in one of his recent reports—‘‘ From the numerous indications presented at dif- 
ferent parts of the island and in different geological positions of the presence of 
lead ore, we may fairly infer that it will, in process of time, become an important 
material among the economic resources of the country.” In another place Mr. 
Murray says—‘‘ There is a vast exposure of gypsum between Cadroy island and the 
Cadroy river, where it may be quarried to any extent ; while the same material 
occurs in various parts of St. George’s Bay.” : 

CoaL.—The carboniferous region is in the neighbourhood of St. 
George’s Bay, and here is a valuable coal area, by far the most valuable of all our 
mineral discoveries. The carboniferous formation here occupies three distinct areas, 
which are classed by our geologists as ‘‘ The St. Georges Trough,” “The Port au 
Port Trough,” and ‘The Inland Trough of Humber river and Grand pond.” Mr. 
Murray says in his report—‘“ To show the enormous importance of the existence of 
even one solitary seam of workable coal, I have made the following calculation of 
what might be expected within the area supposed to be underlaid by the one shown 
on mymap. Taking the area of the plane of the seam at 28°4 square miles, and its 
thickness at 3 feet, there would be 54,720,000 chaldrons of coal, or 1,425,000 per 
square mile.” A very considerable part of this he considers will be found within 
workable depth; and this is but one of many seams that may yet be found in the 
area between Cape Anguille and the head of St. George’s Bay. ‘Should the railway 
across the island, of which I wrote in my last communication be constructed, its 
terminus would be in St. George’s Bay, the great coal region. Inexhaustible sup- 
plies of coal for Transatlantic steamers are thus fortunately provided where they 
will be most available, while railway locomotives can also draw on the same deposits. 
These solitudes will one day be echoing with the scream of the locomotive, and the 
heavy clouds of smoke from factory and Mine will darken the now pure atmosphere. 

MARBLE, &c.—Besides the metallic ores and the more valuable 
substances, the island aboundsjin material of great importance. Marbles of almost 
every shade of colour have been produced from various parts of the coast, on both 
the eastern and western shores. Petroleum has been found in a few spots, while 
building stones, whetstones, grindstones, and limestones are in ample profusion. 





ExcHEQUER.—Two tons of ruby silver ore, low grade, were last 
week worked at the Schenectaday mill by wet crushing and raw amalgamation 
with salt and bluestone, and, contrary to the received opinions of all the experts 
and so-called practical men who have hitherto tried their hands at reducing ore of 
this class without roasting, the resu!t is of the most satisfactory nature, 74 per cent. 
of its assay value having been obtained in bullion, :798 fine. This, with the remark- 
able success which has attended the recent experiments on the Tarshish ore, relieves 
our minds from the bugbear which has afflicted us as to the absolute neges :ity of 
soasting Alpine ore; and we awake at last to a consciousness of the fact that we 
ean roast our ores as cheaply as those of any other district of the most favourable 
character, our facilities for wood and water being unrivalled. Work wil] imme 
diately commence to enlarge and remodel the mill for wet crushing. More stamps 
areto beadded, the barrels removed, and pans substituted.—A/pine Chronicle, July 20. 


CoLORADO MininG ComPpaNny.—TheTerrible, which competes with 





1 od progress on the course of the lode in the shallow workings, and get- 
ting out good quantities of lead ore of a rich quality. I saw one hole fired yester- 
(lay that took out one wheel-barrowful of lead ore, and the lode is larger and better | 
defined in the bottom of the level than in the back, so that is satisfactory to us that 
is depth is obtained we shall have a rich part of the mines in the south ground. | 
We are daily getting lead ore from this part of the minés, and have large piles on 
the floors, dressed and to be dressed. All experienced men that see this part of 
the mines pronounce it to be a very valuable property. We have an east and west 
lode, or what is termed to be a eross-course, on the course of which we are driving | 
ap adit level, which will intersect the main lode from 18 to 20 fathoms deeper than 
present workings; and in driving this adit level we have already discovered some 


the Pelican for the honours of the richest yield, is the show mine of the neighbour- 
hood. It is owned by an English company, who paid for it 100,000/. sterling. It 
is a fair specimen of excellent corporate management, which so far has been the 
exception and not the rule in the history of silver mining companies. Mr. Teal, the 
superintendent, is an educated Englishengineer. His forceis almost entirely English 
and skilled labour. I have lost my notes of this mine, otherwise I should like to 
produce some figures which would give you some idea of the magnitude of the 
work involved in the development of a good mine. * * * The Stewart Works are 
at work, and will continue now, without an accident, to work on. Weare not now 
prepared to give any statistics of this large and complete establishment, but will 
do so as soon as it gets fully under way.—Cvlorado Miner, July 25, 
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McKEAN AND CO., 
ENGINEERS, 
BOROUGH ROAD, S.E., LONDON, 


a Axp 5, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. 





pOCK DRILLS AND GENERAL MINING 
MACHINERY 





For full description, &c., see “ENGINEERING” of July 26, 1872, 
‘CL8T ‘L2@ Ataf JO .« TVNUNOL DNINIW,, puy 








MANUFACTURED BY 
Messrs. P. AND W. MacLELLAN, GLASGOW; anp 
Messrs, VARRALL, ELWELL, AnD MIDDLETON, PARIS. 


One of McKEAN’S ROCK DRILLS may be seen WORKING in ABERDEEN 
GRANITE from One to Four o’clock daily at the above address. 


THE BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL. 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL 
DRILL. 
IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
SINKING AND MINING PURPOSES. 

PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at 
the incredible rate of 10” per minute. 

SAVES £5 a day as compared with hand 
labour, independent of the enormous saving effected 
in the general expenses, such as PUMPING, VEN- 
TILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, &c., from the 
fact of the “ put-out” being increased four-fold. 

DRILL POINTS.—The saving in steel alone 

js considerable. One drill will go through 20 feet 

of Aberdeen granite without sharpening. 








Orders received and executed solely by— 


Messrs. CHAS. BALL & CO., 


21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C., LONDON, 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. 





CAPTAIN TREGAY’S 
IMPROVED PATENT 
STAMP COFFER, 


FOR STAMPING GOLD QUARTZ, TIN, AND OTHER ORES. ; 
The grateway is extended, discharge doubly increased, and power economised. 
May be inspected in full work, on application to Captain TREGAY, Redruth, 
Cornwall, whe is PR EPARED to TREAL for GRANTING LICENSES for its use, 
orto SUPPLY the MACHINES. 


M'TEAR AND CO’S CIRCULAR ROOFING FELT 


FOR 























GREAT ECONOMY 
AND 


CLEAR WIDE SPACE. 


For particulars, estimates, 
and plans, address,— 
M‘TEAR & CO., 
20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON 
STREET, LONDON; 
54, PORTLAND STREET, 


MANCHESTER ; 
oR, 
CORPORATION STREET, 
BELFAST. 


The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome roof, now 
much used for covering factories, stores, sheds, farm buildings, &c., the principals 
ot which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, sheeted with ¥% in. 
boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longitudinally, the whole 
being covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. These roofs so combine light- 
ess with strength that they ean be constructed up to 100 ft. span without centre 
Supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a great saving 
both in the cost of roof and uprights. 

They can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c. Felt roofs of any 
description executed in accordance with plans. Prices for plain roofs from 30s. to 
60s. per square, according to span, size, and situation. 

Manufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- 
toms under copper or zine. 

IN( /DOROUS FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 

DRY HAIR FEL‘, for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, thereby 
saving 25 per cent. in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price 1d. per square foot. 

W holesale buyers and exporters allowed liberal discounts. 

PATENT ROOFING VARNISH, in boxes from 8 gallons to any quantity re- 
quired, 8d. per gallon, 


THE HOWARD SAFETY BOILER, 


For STATIONARY and MAKINE ENGINES, has the following advantages :— 


SAFETY; NO RISK from DANGEROUS EXPLOSION; HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM, with ECONOMY OF FUEL; perfect 
circulation, and ready means of removing sediment, 
Saving of cost and time in repairs ; portability, and, for export, great saving in freight, 





Patentees and Manufacturers: J. and F. HOWARD, Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. 
LONDON OFFICE: 4, CHEAPSIDE (three doors from St. Paul’s), 
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AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS. 
IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR 


TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, EMERY AND FLINT 
GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &o.,, &o, 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 


The Parys Mines Company, Parys Mines, near 
Bangor, June 6.—We have had one of your stene 
= breakers in use during the last 12 months, and 
Capt. Morcom rts most favourably as to its 
capabilities of crushing the materials to the re- 
quired size, and its great economy in doing away 
5 with manual labour, 
— od A rae Mining Company, 

+ BR, Marsden . . 

FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF Ee 
The Van Mining Company (Limited), Van 
EVERY KIND. Mines, Lianidtoes, Fed. 6, is71-— Our machine,a 
10 by 7, is now breaking 180 tons of stone for the 


This is the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown in full operavion at the rusher every 24 hours. I may say, of all our 








Royal Agricultural Soclety’s Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Society’s Show achinery, tha 
at Edinburgh, where it broke 1% ton of the hardest trap or whinstone in eight minutes, — panes in Ro Seat teal aie peer 
and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS, It has also just re- thing in the kingdom, but your stone breaker 
ccived & SPECIAL GULL MEDAL at Santiago, Chili. surpasses them all, W. WILLIAMS, 


. R. Marsden R 5 
It is rapidly making its way to all parts of the globe, being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, mannan, ing, Leet 





Lake Superior, Australia, Cuba, Chili, Brazil, and throughout the United States and England, Chacewater, Cor nwall, Jan. 27, 1869.—I have 
Read extracts of testimonials :— gat pleasure in stating that the patent stone 
. reaker I bought of you some three years ago 


for mines in Chili, continues to do its work well, 
and gives great satisfaction. It crushes the 
hardest copper ore ee it through 4% inch 
size by horse power—with great ease. can 
safely recommen d it to all in want of a crusher; 
can be driven by steam, water, or horse power. 
H.R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Limited), near Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, Jan, 1871.—Blake’s patent 
stonecrusher, supplied by you to this company, is 
a fascination— the wonder and admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Itssimplicity is also surprising, 
Persons Visiting it when not at work have been 
heard to remark, “* This can’t be all of the ma- 
chine.” It will crush toa small size from 8 to 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan rock per 
hour; takingt nto its leviathan jaws pieces of the 
hardest rock, weighing 200 lbs. or more, masti- 
cating the same into small bits with as much ap- 
parent ease and pleasure as does a horse his 


\ | ; thy mouthful of oats. On every 100 tons of the rock 
hull HAH) crushed by the machine there is a direct saving 
Na | to the company of not less than £5 over the pro- 
i! cess of hand labour previously adopted by them, 


, and the indirecé saving much more, the machine 
being ever ready to perform the duties required 
of it. It breaks the stuff much smaller, and in 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they will pul- 
verise one-third more in a given time than when 
performed by hand labour. 

Jos. GILBERT MARTIEN, 
H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds, 
Welsh Gold Mining pany, Dolgelly.—The 
stone breaker does its work admirably, crushing 
the hardest stenes and quartz, WM. DANIEL, 


Ovoca, lreland.—My crusher does its work most 
Batistactorily. It will break 10 tons of the hard- 
est copper ore stone per hour. 

WM. G. ROBERTS, 

General Frémont’s Mines, California.—The 15 
by 7 in. machine effects a saving of the labour of 
about 30 men, or $75 per day. he high estima- 
tion in which we hold your invention is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Park hasejust ordered a third 
machine for this estate. SILAS WILLIAMS, 











Your stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. 
. We'have broken 101 tons of Spanish pyrites with 


For illustrated eatalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— it in seven hours. - DWARD AARON, 
- sah iiee H. R. Marsden, Esq. Weston, tear Runcern 


H. R. HARSDEN. SOHO FOUNDRY, | 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


CNLY MAKER IN THE UNITED EKIV@QDOM. 


THE PATENT “UNIVERSAL” STEAM PUMP, 


SOLE MAKERS, 


HAYWARD TYLER AND CO.,, 


Al 


84 anp 85, WHITECROSS STIREET, LONDON, E.C. 











YAS INI VEL 


\ 





TESTIMONIALS. 7 
Tottenham Local Board of Health, Tottenham, 12th December, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Steam Pump proved itself to be one of the most useful machines for raising water that I have 
ever seen. It was driven night and day for nearly three months without a single hitch. The construction of the pump is so simple that any person can be taught 
to open it, and replace or clear the valves. I have seen no engine at all to be compared with it for mines, coal pits, or small water-works. : 
Lam, Gentleman, faithfully yours, (Signed) Pp. P. MARSHALL, C.E., Surveyor. 
Messrs. HAYWARD TYLER and Co., London. oe 
To Messrs. HAYWARD TYLER and Co., 84, Upper Whitecross-street, London. Aston Main Coal Company, nerr Sheffield, 1st December, 1871. 
GENTLEMEN,—In answer to your enquiry, I beg to state that the two ‘‘ Universal” Pumps supplied to us (throngh your agent, Mr. T. A. Ashton) are doing our 
work exceedingly well; we think they are the best in the market, and shall be glad if you will send us another 9-in. cylinder 6-in. purmp, one week from this date, 
- " * Yours truly, (Signed) ASTON MAIN COAL COMPANY. 
Extract of a Letter from Jomun Sivrson, Esq., to Hayward Tyler and Co.’s Agent. - 
: : F Rho Llantwitt Colliery, Cuerphilly, near Cardiff, March 4, 1872. 
I should like to have the water-piston and clacks the same as in our present pump, as they work exceedingly well, and I do not think it is possible to BON, ve 
upon the present pump, except by lining the cylinder with brass es ordered, (Signed) HN SIM eeON, 
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BROTHERHOOD AND HARDING HAM 


LATE KITTOE AND BROTHERHOOD, AND FORMERLY WILLIAM FOX, 


PATENT “ HELICAL” PUMP, 











BTATIONARY ENGINE 


ENGINEERS AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent “PARAGON ” STEAM PUMPS (Sole Manufacturers). 
Boulton and Imray’s Patent “ HELICAL” PUMPS (Sole Manufacturers), 

Brotherhood’s Patent “GYROSCOPIC” STEAM GOVERNORS (Sole Manufacturers). 

Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent REFRIGERATORS for Brewers’ purposes (Sole Manufacturers), 
Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent PUMP VALVES (Sole Manufacturers), 

Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent HY DRAULIC PIPE JOINTS (Sole Manufacturers). 

Admiral Inglefield’s Patent HYDROSTATIC STEERING APPARATUS (Sole Manufacturers), 


56 and 53, COMPTON STREET, GOSWELL ROAD, 


” CHAPLIN’S : PATENT STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 


The ORIGINAL combined Vertical Engines and Boilers, introduced by Mr. 
_— er CHAPLIN in 1855. Each class kept in Stock for Sale or Hire. 


WIMSHURST, HOLLICK, & CO., ENCINEERS, 


PATENT “ PARAGON » PUMP 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 





IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTERS. 
SCREW-PILE DRIVING MACHINES. 
IMPROVED GAS BOrTrLsE ER s&s. 


Pumping Machinery of all kinds. 








LONDON, E. C. 


ee 











(PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862), 


STEAM CRANE, 


WORKS: REGENT’S PLACE, COMMERCIAL ROAD EAST, LONDON, E. 


__ Ory OFFICE: 


S. “OWENS. “AND coO., 
Hydraulic and General Engineers, 
WHITEFRIARS STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


BORING TOOLS, for testing ground for Minerals, 
dations, Artesian Wells, &c., to any depth. 
No, 26,—Treble Barrel and other Dee p Well P umps. 
No. 1386,— Vertical and other Portable Steam Engines, 
No, 185,—Iorizontal and Vertical Steam Pumping E ng ines, 
No. 112.—Single and Double-purchase Crab W inches, 
No. 108,—P ulle *y Blocks of all sizes. 
No, 123. 


Bridge foun- 


Bottle and other Lifting Jacks, 
No. 94,—Double-barrel Pumps, for Mine or Quarry use, 
No. 44.— Portable Wrought- iron Pumps, ditto ditto 
No, 102,,—Bernay’s Patent Centrifugal Pumps, of all sizes, 
ALSO EVERY OTHER DESCRIPTION OF 
HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL MACHINERY, 
COMPRISING 
TURBINES, WATER WHEELS, WIND ENGINES, 
THE HYDRAULIC RAM, FIRE ENGINES, &c. 


Catalogues and Estimates on application. 








THE 


RAILWAY SPRING COMPANY, 


MILLSANDS, SHEFFIELD, 
Having purchased from the Trustee of the late Firm of W. Charles 
and Co, the extensive works, with the valuable and improved ma- 
chinery, are prepared to execute orders for every description of 


RAILWAY SPRINGS. 


—— 





JOHN AND EDWIN WRIGHT, 


PATENTEES, 





rs Tey ae » (ESTABLISHED 1770.) 
Saha Te MR MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY*DESCRIPTION OF 
IMPROVED 
PATENT FLAT AND ROUND WIRE ROPES 
from the very best quality of charcoal iron and steel wire. 
PATENT FLAT AND ROUND HEMP ROPES, 
BHIPS’ RIGGING, SIGNAL AND FENCING STRAND, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, STEAM PLOUGH ROPES (made from Weds ter and Horsfall’s 


matent steel wire), HEMP, FLAX, ENGINE YARN, , COTTON WASTE, 
PARPAULING, OIL SHEETS, BRATTICE CLOTHS 





UNIVERSE WORKS, MILLW. AI L, POPLAR, LONDON. 
UNIVERSE WORKS, GARRISON STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
CITY OFFICE, No. 5, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


I = = 





en 


(At Regent’s Canal, near Stepney Station). 
yz, _CANNON STREET, , LONDON, E. oc. 








HAWKSLEY, -WILD, AND 


PATENT 
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WMO LONGITUDINAL SECTION, 


(THE FLUES OF THE ABOVE BOILERS ARE MADE OF TWO DIAMETERS, ONE RING OF PLATES BEING 


4 inches less than the other, alternately. 


a ee ap being flanged, as shown in drawing, are thereby considerably strengthened, besides securing the most material point—a perfect 


The cross tubes are placed in the smaller rin 
gs of the flue, so that any one can easily be taken out and replaced. 
de ES ye flue act as reverberating, combustion, and heat-retaining chambers, greatly economising the fuel. 
rs are strong, durable, and economical, and have been at work a number of years with the most satisfactory results. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS : 


HAWKSLEY, WILD, and 00., Engineers and Boiler emia 


SAVILLE STREET EAST, SHEFFIELD. 


PATENT STEAM EARTH-BORING MACHINES 


FOR 


MINERAL EXPLORATIONS 


AND WATER SUPPLY, 


Capable of BORING HOLES from 6 to 36 in. diameter, and to any 
depth to 2000 ft. 


Price, and terms of hiring, may be obtained from the Patentees,— 


MATHER AND PLATT, 
SALFORD IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


MAKERS OF 


LARGE PUMPS, PUMPING ENGINES, WINDING ENGINES, &e. 
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